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WHAT SELLS A BOOK 


Is it the Critic? Is it the Literary Quality? Or are 
books like ‘‘ Pleasant Pink Pills,’’ the product of modern 
advertising? If it is the first two, the following books 
should score unqualified success : 





‘Better than * Alice of Old Vincennes.’ ’—7Zoyonto Globe. 


Lords of the North 


A. ¢. LAUT. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘¢ A. C. Laut is another Mary Johnston. ‘Lords of the North’ equals ‘ To Have 
and To Hold,’ ‘ Richard Carvel,’ or ‘ Alice of Old Vincennes.’ ”’ —Detroit Free Press 


‘We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a better book than ‘ Janice Meredith’ 
or ‘ Richard Carvel.’ ’’ —Christian Nation. 


*¢ Better than Gilbert Parker or Ralph Connor.’’ — Toronto Star, 





The Chronic Loafer White Butterflies 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.25. Nelson Lloyd. Cloth, 870, $1.25. Kate Upson Clark. 
** Has the dry force of ‘ David Harum.’ ”’ Mary E . Wilkins: 
Outlook. 
‘* The reader will love him.’’ 


ee Ss « Ss ’ is S= 
Oe ee The tories are marvelous. olly’ is a mas 
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Parlous Times Davia D. welts. 


Cloth, 8x0, $1 50. 
*¢ By far the best work of the author of ‘ Her Ladyship’s Elephant.’ ’’ —Portland Transcript. 
** Not since the writings “4: George Meredith has there been an author whose stories are so nearly of his 
order as is this book = orcester Spy. 
** No one can consider hiniself unrepaid for having read this book from cover to cover.’ 
V. Times a Rez 4 
‘* Inexhaustible fun. An excellent satirical picture of polite society. One of the most amusing sept 
of the season.”’ —Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


J. F. Taylor & Company, - = New York. 





When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
Printed at The Knickerbocker Press 





Photographic Union, Munich George Busse, New York 


ARNOLD BOCKLIN 
From a portrait of the artist painted by himself 


See page 321 
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goes FT he Lounger 


I HAVE just heard of a novel and 
amusing illustration of the book-play 
craze: An enterprising manager, hav- 
ing missed getting one or two of the 
record-breaking novels, determined up- 
on a plan of his own. He looked over 
the historical novels of the past few 
years and picked out an author who he 
thought had dramatic instincts. Then 
he reread his history of the United 
States and selected a certain personage 
therefrom whose dramatic possibilities 
seemed particularly strong. With his 
history in his hand he visited the author 
and laid his scheme before him. The 
author hesitated, and was lost, for he 
finally fell in with the manager’s idea, 
which was that he write a novel with 
the chosen character as the leading 
part, the manager only to have dra- 
matic rights, the author to have all the 
book would make. The book was 
written and holds a conspicuous place 
on the spring list of a prominent pub- 
lishing house. 


2 


The Evening Post, which a clever 
woman of my acquaintance calls the 
Whipping Post because of its vigor in 
applying the lash, had an editorial not 
long since denouncing the book-play. 
Judging from some of the specimens 


to be seen at present on the stage, the 
language of the Pos?’s editorial is none 
too strong. A play made from a book, 
however, is not bound to bea bad play, 
though most of those that have been 
given to the public have been badly 
made. There is no conceivable reason 
why a clever dramatist cannot make a 
good play from the material to be found 
in a popular novel. That there have 
been countless trashy plays that were 
not made from books, I think the Post 
will admit. Books must not bear all 
the blame for a ‘‘ degarded ”’ stage. 


7 7 


There is no doubt that. the public 
will become heartily tired of book-plavs 
if they all run on the same lines. At 
the moment it is the so-called histor- 
ical novels, usually as far removed from 
history as they are from novelty, that 
hold the stage. These will soon die a 
natural death. People will tire of the 
clashing of swords and the curtains 
that fall on the name of George Wash- 
ington shouted from “‘ centre stage.” 


3 


To my thinking the effect of the 
book-play is more dangerous to the au- 
thor than to the stage. The novelist 
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LIBRARY OF THE LATE MAURICE THOMPSON AT CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


writing to-day has the footlights in 
his eye, and they blind his vision. 
I have said to a number of writers, 
** Your story suggests the stage.”’ ‘‘I 
am glad you think so,” has invariably 
been the reply ; ‘‘ I had a play in mind 
as I wrote.’’ Naturally an author can- 
not do as good work when his attention 
is distracted as when it is fixed upon 
one thing and that thing the perfection 
of his work. 


1 


A short time before his lamented 
death Mr. Maurice Thompson sent me 
this picture of his summer study at 
Crawfordsville, Ind. It was there that 
he wrote most of his books, for the 
summer was his time to work. In the 
winter he went to the South, and while 
there did some writing, but for the maga- 
zine editors rather than the publishers. 
The paper on the late Paul H. Hayne 
on another page was written by Mr. 
Thompson a short time ago, and it 
was written con amore if ever a paper 
was. The sketch of Mr. Hayne was 


made from life by Mr. Thompson. It 
is not striking as a work of art but it is 
most interesting considering the artist 
and the subject. 


2 


Mr. John Morley is said to have 
made good progress with his Life of 
Gladstone; at the same time, it is said 
that the book will hardly be completed 
in less than another year. It is still sup- 
posed that Mrs. Craigie will write the 
authorized life of Beaconsfield, though 
she has not yet given her decision in 
the matter. The death of the Queen 
makes it possible for documents to be 
used in writing the lives of her two 
famous prime ministers that their biog- 
raphers might have found it impos- 
sible to use during her lifetime. 


2 


Mr. William Heinemann, the well- 
known London publisher, has gone to 
Egypt for the purpose of taking a 
needed rest. He will spend several 
weeks in the desert where letters, tele- 
grams, and newspapers are unknown. 
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MR. MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 


Mr. Melville Davisson Post, whose 
novel, ‘‘ Dwellers in the Hills,’’ is soon 
to be published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, is about thirty years of age 
and a lawyer of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. He was born and spent his 
boyhood in the great blue-grass cattle 
country of West Virginia on the ranges 
of his father, the Hon. Ira C. Post— 
the largest cattle owner in the State. 
Mr. Post is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia. In both its 
academic and law departments he was 
a conspicuous student, having won in 
his junior and senior years both the 
oration and debate in the intersociety 
contests. On graduating, in 1892, he 
was elected to make the principal 
nominating speech in the State con- 
vention of that year for a leading 
gubernatorial candidate. That speech 
made Mr. Post, although a mere boy 
just out of college, a prominent figure 
in the politics of his State, and resulted 
in his being promptly placed on the 
Democratic ticket as one of the elec- 
tors; he was the youngest member of 
the Electoral College of 1892, and has 
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continued to hold a prominent place in 


the councils of his party. In 1896 
Messrs. Putnam published a volume of 
short stories by Mr. Post, called ‘‘ The 
Strange Schemes of ‘Randolph Mason.” 
This volume was followed by ‘ The 
Man of Last Resort.’’ In ‘* Dwellers 
in the Hills’’ Mr. Post has written 
of the great cattle land in which he 
lived asaboy. He is therefore familiar 
with every aspect of the life of this 
unique and strangely romantic civiliza- 


tion. 
2 


Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, says the 
London Literary World, spoke at the 
Women’s Congress at Brighton, and 
said that her brother wished to hear 
her speech, but was not quite sure 
whether men were admitted. He took 
the straightforward means of asking a 
policeman. ‘‘ No, sir,’’ was the answer; 
“the ladies as is meeting there ain’t 
the sort that wishes to have anything 
to do with men.’’ Mrs. Steel has writ- 
ten a lecture on the three great Moguls 
—Baber, Humayun, and Akbar. 
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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF MOZART 
(Owned by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel) 


This fine portrait of Mozart may be 
an original or it may not. In either 
case it is well worth having and Mr. H. 
E. Krehbiel, its present owner, is to be 
congratulated. Mr. Krehbiel discov- 
ered the portrait last summer in the 
house of M. Catusse, French minister 
to Sweden, which was rented to an 
American. The owner, M. Catusse, 


attached little importance to the pic- 
ture and parted with it quite readily. 
Mr. Krehbiel thinks that the portrait was 
painted in 1788 or 1790. The view is out 
of the window at Salzburg. He is gath- 
ering evidence every day, and, he writes 
me, with every plunge into the ar- 
chives he comes out more and more con- 
vinced of the authenticity of the picture. 
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The Lounger 


Mr. Owen Johnson, the son of Mr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, the poet 
and editor, is fortunate in having his 
first book published under the most 
favorable auspices. It isa novel called 
** Arrows of the Almighty,” a striking 
title by the way, and it will be pub- 
lished during the present month by the 
Macmillan Co. It is not a historical 
novel, but is rather a study of charac- 
ter. The story opens in a lively way 
with a description of a ball given at 
Baltimore in 1820. The civil war 
plays a conspicuous part in the story, 
the last scene of which takes place in 
New York. Mr. Johnson, I believe, 
intends to follow literature as-a profes- 
sion. While he was at Yale he was a 
constant contributor to the Yale Lit- 
erary Magazine, of which he was chair- 
man for the class of 1900. ‘* Arrows 
of the Almighty’’ was begun about 
a year ago when the author was only 
twenty-one years of age. 


3 


Mr. Barry Pain has written “ An- 
other Englishwoman’s Love-Letters,” 
which Messrs. Putnam will publish. Of 
course they are a burlesque of the 
“Englishwoman’s Love-Letters,” but 
they are more than that—they are a 
skit at log-rolling as practised for the 
purpose of helping on the sales of 
books. Mr. Pain was never deceived 
by the Englishwoman’s letters. He 
thinks the book “ cleverly done and pos- 
sessed of some charm and pathos,” but 
he adds that the perusal gives one 
“rather the feeling that one has been 

eating caramels toexcess in a moonlit 
’ churchyard.” Here is an extract from 
one of the letters in his book which 
serves to show their style: 


Write to me! I must have it in writing! I 
will not accept my dismissal until I have it in writ- 
ing. It is not enough to put your head into the 
drawing-room and say: ‘‘ It’s all off, and so am I,” 
and then bolt for safety to your mother’s carriage in 
the drive outside. Write clearly on one side of the 
paper only, stating your reasons, and enclosing a 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply. __ Dear- 
est, dearest, I amso upset I hardly know what J] am 
saying ; take my meaning. 


Photo for The Critic, 


Hollinger & Co. 
MR. J. STORER CLOUSTON 


Mr. J. Storer Clouston, who has writ- 
ten two most entertaining novels, “ The 
Lunatic at Large” and “ The Duke,” 
is now in this country arranging for the 
dramatization of these books. Having 
a taste for play-writing he is collaborat- 
ing with those more experienced in 
stagecraft. Mr. Clouston is a gradu- 
ate of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
is quite a young man. He has been 
called to the bar, but literature will 
probably occupy the most of his time, 
as it has the time of that other barris- 
ter-novelist, Mr. Anthony Hope Haw- 
kins. Like Mr. Hope Mr. Clouston isa 
humorist, but his humor is of a broader 
type. As Mr. Louis Mann would say, 
“It is to laugh.” With Mr. Hope’s it 
is to smile. 


a 
The regretted illness of Mr. George 
M. Smith has prevented the writing of 
his delightful recollections for this num- 


ber of THE CriTIc. I am happy to 
say that as soon as he is strong enough 
to take up a pen they will be resumed. 





The Critic 


MR. EDWIN ASA DIX 


The author of ‘* Deacon Bradbury ” 
had the good fortune to score a success 
at the very beginning of his career as a 
fiction-writer. His second book, ‘‘ Old 
Bowen’s Legacy,’’ which has just com- 
pleted its course as a serial in the Zhe 
Churchman, The Congregationalist, and 
The Interior, and appears this month 
among the Century Co.’s new books, 
has for its scene the same Vermont 
village that formed a background for 
the story of the religious and other ex- 
periences of the stalwart Deacon. The 

.author has made a map of the village 
of Fenton for his own use in writing 
the novels and stories of which it is the 
scene. This is the only map on which 
it appears, either as Fenton or under 
any other name, for the community is 
a wholly fictitious one. Mr. Dix has 
spent the winter in a very different cli- 
mate from the one that his characters 
have to put up with, having taken a 
cottage at St. Augustine, Florida, for 
the season. 


2 7 
Mr. Joseph W. Sharts, the author of 
“ Eyre Caine,” was born in Ohio in 1875. 
He was graduated from Harvard and 
served in the Spanish-American war. 
For a short time he was in a publishing 
house in New York ; now he isa lawyer 


in Cincinnati. His life has been short 
but full of work, the work beginning 
almost as soon as the life did; of such 
stuff are writers made nowadays. 


2 

A friend calls my attention to the 
illustration of Miss Wilkins’s new 
novel, ‘‘ The Portion of Labor,” on 
page 512 of Harper's for March. It 
shows little Ellen Brewster running 
along a deserted road, with her head 
almost eclipsing a full moon. Turn- 
ing to page 516, one reads with amaze- 
ment, ‘‘ There was no moon.”” Here’s 
a state of things! The explanation is 
found on page 515, where we read: 


Then she ran as fast as she could down the frozen 
road, a little dark figure, passing as rapidly as the 
shadow of a cloud between the earth and the full 
moon. 


The joke is not on Miss Wilkins, 
but on Mr. Hambidge, who has read 
his text too rapidly. It will be easy 
to edit out Ellen’s halo of moonlight 
when the story reappears in book 
form. In this new novel, which opens 
very promisingly, Miss Wilkins treads 
familiar and delightful ground. 


MR. JOSEPH W. SHARTS 





The Lounger 


MR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Mr. Booker T. Washington’s book, 
“Up from Slavery,” comes oppor- 
tunely. It would be welcome at any 
time, but just now, when Mr. Thomas’s 
book has aroused the indignation of the 
colored race and its well-wishers, it is 
doubly so and will be regarded as a 
refutation of many sweeping charges. 


7 
A new writer in the field of light fic- 
tion has come out of New York. Ethel 
Watts Mumford, in “ Dupes,” has fur- 
nished novel-readers with several hours 
of thorough enjoyment at the expense 
of the “ faddists ” of metropolitan soci- 
ety ; and at the same time she has pro- 
duced acharming love story. “ Madame 
Bonzales,” the central figure, is the 
founder of a new cult, but in the vari- 
ous ethical teachings and modes of wor- 
ship described, the ‘suspicious reader is 
prone to recognise — Theosophy ? — 
Christian Science? I prefer not to 
commit myself. 
1 


Mrs. Mumford, who is the wife of 
George Dana .Mumford,a New York 


lawyer, and daughter of Dickson’ G. ~ 


Watts, is at present in Honolulu, at 
work on a second novel. Although 
always fond of the pen she is a clever 
wielder of the brush, and at one time 
chose animal painting as a profession. 
The unique cover design of ‘“ Dupes” 
is the work of the author’s friend, Mr. 
Oliver Herford. 
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Miss Anna Fuller, after a long liter- 
ary silence, announces the approximate 
completion of a novel, “ compared with 
which,” she writes, “my other work 
was child’s play.” “ Pratt Portraits” and 
“A Venetian June ” strike meas delight- 
ful child’s play, but certainly the pub- 
lic will await with interest the author’s 
more serious work. ‘“ Katherine Day: 
A Novel,” is the title of the story, and 
the scenes and characters are of New 
England. 

> 


They were discussing poets over the 
dinner table a few evenings ago. ‘*‘ Do 
you call Edwin Markham a poet?” 
asked the Questioner. ‘‘ A poet?” 
replied the Answerer. ‘‘ No. I call 
him a hoeit.” 


MRS. GEORGE DANA MUMFORD 














THE LATE MRS. ARTHUR BRONSON, ON THE LOGGIA OF “LA MURA” 
(From a drawing by Clara Montalba) 


Mrs. Arthur Bronson, who died re- 
cently in Florence, Italy, was widely 
known, not as an author, but as a friend 
of authors. For many years Mrs. Bron- 
son, though an American (she was a 


granddaughter 


of Joseph Rodman 
Drake), made her home in Venice, 
where she dispensed a liberal hospital- 


ity. Poets, critics, artists, as well as 
princes and princesses, were welcome 
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MRS. BRONSON’S VILLA, “LA MURA,” AT ASOLO 


guests. Among the former, Browning's 
is the name most intimately associated 
with the Casa Alvisi, and it was to Mrs. 
Bronson that he dedicated his last vol- 
ume of poems, “ Asolando.”’ 


‘To whom but you, dear friend,” the dedication 
rtns, ‘‘should I dedicate verses—some few written, 
all of them supervised, in the comfort of your pres- 
ence, and with yet another experience of the gra- 
cious hospitality now bestowed upon me since so 
many a year,—adding a charm even to my resi- 
dences at Venice, and leaving me little regret for 
the surprise and delight at my visits to Asolo in by- 
gone days?” 


There is more about the poem, and 
then he signs himself, ‘‘ Gratefully and 
affectionately yours, R. B.” 

Mrs. Bronson spent her summers at 
her villa, ‘La Mura,” in Asolo. In an 
article contributed to the Century Mag- 
azine in April, 1900, Mrs. Bronson 
wrote of “Browning at Asolo,” which 
he called “my very own of all Italian 
cities.” He never wearied gazing from 
the loggia of “La Mura” at the view 
over the plain, and of pointing out sites 
he had kept clear in his mind while 


writing “ Sordello” and “ Pippa Passes.” 
“Here you can see all this beauty with- 
out fatigue, and here we are protected 
from sun or wind or rain. Blessings on 
the one who built this!” the poet would 
exclaim. There he would take the air 
when the weather was bad, and there 
he would sip his afternoon tea. I can 
do no better than quote the opening 
lines of Mr. R. U. Johnson’s “ Browning 
at Asolo,” inspired by a visit to “La 
Mura,” and dedicated to Mrs. Bronson: 


This is the loggia Browning loved, 
High on the flank of the friendly town ; 
These are the hills that his keen eye roved, 
The green like a cataract leaping down 
To the plain that his pen gave new renown. 


2 


Dr. Nansen has another volume of 
the scientific record of his Arctic expe- 
dition nearly ready for publication. It 
contains the results of the astronomical 
observations taken by the staff of the 
Fram, and has charts and plates. It is 
being written by the compilers in Eng- 
lish, and will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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MARY ANN CROSS, “ Q@EORGE ELIOT” 
(A hitherto unpublished portrait from a drawing by Mrs. Charles Bray) 


We have had a “‘ Biographical ’’ edi- 
tion of Thackeray, now we are to have 
a ‘* Personal’’ edition of George Eliot. 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. have 
this edition ready in twelve volumes. 
Each volume is furnished with a bio- 
graphical introduction and there are 
numerous photographs from actual 
scenes described in the novels. Not 
the least interesting addition to this 


edition is a new and heretofore unpub- 
lished portrait of George Eliot and one 
of her father, which I am permitted to 
reproduce. The dedication here given 
in facsimile is not the same as published 
in the book. There the words “‘ other- 
wise Polly,’’ are omitted, and wisely. 
Nearly all of George Eliot’s books are 
dedicated to her husband—George 
Lewes. The introduction to each 
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ROBERT EVANS, GEORGE ELIOT’S FATHER 
(Printed from a hitherto unpublished drawing by Mrs. Charles Bray) 


volume is written by Miss Esther 
Wood. By permission of the publishers 
I reproduce some of the illustrations 
from this edition. 


Dr. William Barry, who is best known 
as a novelist, is writing a volume for 
the Story of the Nations Series. It is 
a sketch of the Papal Monarchy from 
Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII. 
Dr. Barry, who, by the way, isa Roman 
Catholic priest, will describe the rise 
and fall of the Papacy as a visible 


world-power within this period. Dr. 
Barry also has a new novel in the press 
of the Century Company. 

Mr. Robert Barr will publish through 
Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co. a 
volume of stories relating to James V. 
of Scotland. His subjects called him 
** Jimmy,” and Mr. Barr thought of 
calling these tales the ‘‘ Jimmy Stories.” 
He has decided, however, in favor of 
** The Adventures of a Merry Mon- 
arch,” decidedly a better title. The 
book will be published in the fall. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S FIRST HOME 


The first book to be issued by the 
Doves Press at Hammersmith, the 
“* Agricola of Tacitus,” will, I under- 
stand, be ready for subscribers very 
soon. Mr. Emery Walker and Mr. 
Cobden Sanderson are doing their best 
to keep up the traditions of fine print- 
ing which William Morris left. They 
were both personal friends of Morris, 
and the Doves Press is very near Kelm- 
scott House, whence the famous Kelm- 
scott Press took its name—indeed, it is 
just across the street. I had the 
pleasure of being conducted over it by 
Morris himself. It was then called the 
Doves Bindery, and there his books 
were bound. ‘* Thompson wrote the 
‘ Seasons’ there, I believe,’’ said Mor- 
ris. ‘‘I never read the poem,” he 
added with a shrug of his broad shoul- 
ders, which conveyed as plainly as 
words his fine scorn for that innocuous 
poem. I learn from Literature that 
the most interesting project which the 
Doves Press has in contemplation is 
** the printing of the authorized version 
of the Bible by arrangement with the 
Cambridge University Press. The pub- 


lication will be in five parts, priced 
at about 60s. each; and the parts will 
be published by subscription.” 


J 


A gentleman who signs himself J. 
Bagnall-Stubbs (and they object to 
absurd American names in England!) 
writes to the London Author to say 
that authors not only do not read re- 
views but that they do not buy books. 


Putting aside the rich members of the profession, 
who, of course, subscribe to the circulating libra- 
ries [exclaims Mr. Bagnall-Stubbs], I do not sup- 
pose one author in a hundred ever thinks of buying 
a novel, I never bought one in my life, and would 
not do soon principle. A great number of authors 
are also reviewers ; thus they obtain more general 
literature than they ever attempt to read. There is 
a pile (gradually increasing) of books in beautiful 
bindings and bearing nice titles, awaiting my atten- 
tion now; by the time I have ‘‘ reviewed” these 
books I shall be sick of reviews generally, 


The italics are mine, the infamy the 
reviewers’. No wonder Mr. Bagnall- 
Stubbs sickens at the sight of a pile of 
books when he realizes his attitude 
toward the unfortunate authors. 
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The Lounger 


Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford is one of the won- 
ders of the century. 
His capacity for work 
is little short of mar- 
vellous. You would 
suppose that a man 
who publishes as many 
books as he does did 
nothing but write 
them. Apparently he 
writes as much by way 
of notes as for the act- 
ual book. He showed 
to Mr. Leigh Mitchell 
Hodges, recently, a 
part of the material he 
has collected for his 
next historical ro- 
mance, the scene of 
which will be laid in Florence. 
Mr. Hodges,— 


Says 


There were whole volumes of closely written 
notes, giving the histories and genealogies of all 
the great families living in that city during the 
times of which he will treat ; there were numerous 
copies of old maps of the city, showing the roads 
and locating the important palaces and public build- 
ings as they then existed, and extracts from records 
of those days, and even photographs of some of the 
*~ paintings which have a place in Florentine annals. 
In addition to all this, Mr. Crawford said he had 
collected and read sixty books, many of them old 
and rare, which were written during the period or 
about it. ‘‘And I am not done yet,” he added,— 


meaning, doubtless, *‘ I save not done 
yet.”” 

Mr. Crawford works systematically, 
not spasmodically. When in New 
York he has a room at his publisher’s, 
where he goes every morning and writes 
for a certain number of hours. He 
allows nothing to distract his attention. 
When the work of the day is over he 
walks or drives or diverts himself in 
any way that he likes. It is all non- 
sense to talk about writing when the 
spirit moves. Perhaps the spirit must 
move the poet, but the prose writer 
gets his inspiration from his work. 


I am not surprised to hear that Mr. 
Crawford is to write the official life of 
the Pope. He has not only been col- 
lecting material for it for years, but he 


nied my oT ig e 


FACSIMILIE OF GEORGE ELIOT’S DEDICATION OF “ FELIX HOLT” 


has been doing the actual work of writ- 
ing for some time past. The prepara- 
tion in this case should, I think, be 
harder even than the writing of the 
book. All the facilities offered by the 
Vatican archives have been placed at 
his disposal, which makes his labors 
infinitely lighter than they could pos- 
sibly be without this aid. To be writ- 
ing the authorized life of the Pope of 
Rome, and various novels and histories 
at the same time, goes to prove that 
Mr. Crawford is not only an indefatig- 
able worker, but that he is endowed 
with unusual health and strength. 


The enterprise of press-clipping bu- 
reaus is well known. A friend of mine 
received the following letter a day or 
two after the death notice of a near 
and dear relative had appeared in the 
papers: 

DEAR MADAM: 

Scrap-books of published obituaries become cher- 
ished heirlooms and in time have an historical value 
for future generations, Books or portfolios can be 
made for from $10.00 to $200.00, depending on the 
size of the collection and the manner of binding. 
Shall we quote price on collection covering the death 
of the late Mrs. : 

Regretting the necessity of intruding at this time, 
we are, Very respectfully yours, 

BLANK’s PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU. 

** The necessity of intruding”! Who 
could see any such “‘ necessity ’’ but a 
** press-clipping bureau ”’ ? 








MR. FREDERIC HARRISON 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, who is now 
on a visit to this country, is a man of 
no little distinction at home, though 
he is best known to Americans as a 
forceful critic of poets and prose writers. 
We do not always agree with Mr. Har- 
rison but we always read him. I for one 
was never further from agreeing with 
him than in his view of Mr. Hewlett’s 
“‘ Richard Yea and Nay,” an interesting 
book, I grant, and one quite out of the 
common, but not great if we mean 
anything by that adjective. Although 
Mr. Harrison is seventy years of age he 
brings a schoolboy’s enjoyment to Mr. 
Hewlett’s descriptions, revelling even 
in such a line as “in the milk of Octo- 


ber dawns her calm brows had been 
dipped.” ‘For my part,” he exclaims 
hotly, 


I prefer a real historical romance such as this, 
told, it may be, in somewhat antique old English, 
to photographs of thieves’ slums, and the monkey 
tricks of schoolboys and recruits—aye, or to a 
wilderness of monkeys, and to all the drawing-room 
flirtations and divorce-court vulgarities which are 
the fashion of to-day. 


Yes, but there is Stevenson, who rings 
truer in historical romance. 


oe 
If I gave the impression in a recent 
number of THE CRITIC that Messrs. 
Harper were Mark Twain’s sole pub- 
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lishers, I did injustice to the Amer- 
ican Publishing Co. of Hartford, with 
whom his name has been so long and 
so intimately associated. 


7 
Mr. E. E. Slosson, of the University 
of Wyoming, sends me this page from 
a book-auction catalogue: 


Abbott, C.C. When the Century was New. zgoz. 
Amicis, Edmondo d’. Constantinople. 
Half crushed levant. 
Barrie, J. M. A Windowin Thrums. Curious, 
Bell, Lilian. Love Affairs of an Old Maid. Rare. 
Besant, Sir Walter. The World Went Very Well 
Then. No date. 
Black, Wm. In Silk Attire. Stained. 
Burnett, F. H. A Lady of Quality. 
Somewhat soiled, 
Sartor Resartus. Patched. 
Richard Carvel. 
Name on title, 
The Dead Secret. 
Privately circulated, 
Complete Guide to Courtship. 
Not warranted complete. 
The Red Badge of Courage. 
In colors. 
Davis, R. H. Van Bibber. In neat cloth case. 
Ford, P. L. The Many-sided Franklin. Sguare 8vo, 
Frederic, Harold. The Damnation of Theron 
Ware. : Bad title. 
Grand, Madame Sarah. The Heavenly Twins. 
2 vols. Not to be had separate. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland. 
Broken. 
Haggard, H. R. She. Unique. 
Harris, J.C. Mr. Rabbit at Home. Foxed, 
Harrison, Mrs. Burton. Sweet Bells Out of Tune. 
Cracked. 
Holmes, O. W. The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. Plates missing. 
How to Be Happy though Married. 
Rare in this state, 
Howells, W. D. A Traveller from Altruria. 
Imitation Russia, 
Hugo, Victor. Quasimodo. Back broken. 
Kipling, Rudyard, Soldiers Three, etc. 4 dad lot. 
Lamb, complete. Half sheeep. 
Lang, Andrew. Complete Works, Expanded. 
Lubbock, Sir John. The Pleasures of Life. 
Hard to get nowadays. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 
Shaken, 
Is Life Worth Living? 
Sold as it ts. 
Markham, Edwin. The Man with the Hoe. 
Tooled, 


Carlyle, Thomas. 
Churchill, Winston. 


Collins, Wilkie. 


Crane, Stephen. 


Grey, Maxwell. 


Lytton, Bulwer. 


Mallock, W. H. 
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Maupassant, Guy de. The Odd Number. Wo. ggg. 
Meredith, George. Richard Feverel. Half calf, 
Merriman, F.S. Roden’sCorner. Holland paper. 
Ouida. Under Two Flags. Half morocco. 
Pailleron, E. Le Monde ot I’on s’Ennuie. Board. 
Phelps, E.S. The Gates Ajar. Tnopered. 
Read, Charles. It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Badly out of repair. 
Russell, W. C. The Wreck of the Grosvenor. 
Damaged by water. 
Shelley, P. B. Prometheus. Unbound. 
Sienkiewicz, H. With Fire and Sword. 
Over one thousand cuts. 
Smith, Adam. The Wealth of Nations. Part st. 
Smith, F, H. A Gentleman Vagabond. 
Rather the worse for wear. 
Stevenson, R. L. Letters. All published, 
Stockton, F. R. The Great War Syndicate. 
Limited. 
Swinburne, A. C,. Atalanta in Calydon. 
Imitation antique. 
Twain, Mark. The Gilded Age. Gilt top. 
Warner, C. D, That Fortune. Paper. 
Westcott, E. N. David Harun. Part roan, 
Wharton, Anna H. Colonial Dames. 
In the original wrappers. 
Leaves of Grass. 


Whitman, Walt. 
: Some leaves missing. 
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For once we know where we stand in 
the matter of foreign copyrighf. The 
case of “ L’Aiglon ” has been a test case, 
and the opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States has now settled 
the matter once and for all. What the 
Attorney-General says in brief is that 
“L’Aiglon,” a book, though printed 
abroad in the French language, is nev- 
ertheless prohibited importation under 
the copyright laws for the reason that 
it was duly copyrighted in the United 
States. Miss Elisabeth Marbury, who 
represents M. Rostand, both in the 
business of the play and the book, se- 
cured the copyright for M. Fasquelle, 
the French publisher, complying with 
every requirement of the law. Even 
then, however, it was doubtful whether 
the Brentanos, who bought the book 
rights for America, could prevent the 
importation of French copies other than 
their own. Unauthorized importations 
were freely threatened, but now the 
question is settled and the law will deal 
severely with any one who attempts 
piratical importation. 
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The Commissioner of Labor has been 
at great pains to discover the practical 
benefits of the international copyright 
law, and to that end has had publishers 
in all parts of the country interviewed 
on the subject. The question at issue 
is, was “ piracy ” beneficial or injurious 
to printers or publishers? The con- 
census of opinion is that piracy was 
not only immoral but that it was not 
beneficial; in other words, that “ hon- 
esty is the best policy.” Even ex- 
pirates give their testimony to this 
effect. One expects publishers who 
never pirated, even when pirating was 
permitted by law, to testify against the 
pernicious practice, but that those who 
sailed under the black flag testify with 
eloquent vehemence that it was a bad 
thing, is not without its lesson. There 
is still a little piracy going on, but not 
by publishers who have anything to 
lose—either money or reputation. 


a 


A correspondent sends me the fol- 
lowing lines and asks if I can name the 
author. I think it might be no harder 
to name the author than to guess his 
meaning. If any of my readers can 
help me in either quest I shall be 
grateful. 


Hazel-eyed charmer versed in every lore, 
Forgive the nettled foretaste of my soul ! 
Time was, when Crispian crystals gladly bore 

The upward glancing of the perfect whole. 


Unguessed, but ever hidden, as of eld, 
Thy innate musings come in Symian carol,— 
To die,—when evening’s frog his note has belled, 
And in the welkin lives a milky beryl. 


Farewell! and let Melodia’s silken bond 
Downfall. So friendship meshes strength and 
power, 
And trees and clinging vines e’er over-fond 
Yet pause, caressing still the Octronian flower. 


> 7 


A friend of mine whose name hap- 
pens to be in the “‘ Social Register ”’ 
has her mails filled with all sorts and 
conditions of advertisements. Being 
of an economical turn of mind she uses 
the post-cards which frequently accom- 
pany them for orders to the trades- 
men whom she patronizes. One came 
to her some time ago from a well-known 
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publishing house. She drew her pen 
through the publishers’ name on the 
face of the card and substituted that of 
the dairy that served her. On the re- 
verse she wrote: ‘‘ Please send me one 
dozen fresh-laid eggs.’’ The post- 
office paid no attention to the dairy- 
man’s address, but forwarded the card 
to the publishers whose imprint it 
bore. The next day it was returned to 
the sender with this endorsement writ- 
ten in the corner and signed by one of 
the firm: ‘‘ Very sorry we can’t fill 
your order. Out of print and scarce.”’ 
Not to be outdone she wrote back, ‘‘ If 
none fresh on hand, the lays of ancient 
Rome will do.” 


aw 


On another page of THE CRITIC ap- 
pears an appreciation of the art of Mr. 
Charles Burt, whose collection of en- 
gravings will doubtless soon become 
the property, by public subscription, of 
the New York Public Library. THE 
CRITIC announced in the past summer 
that the collection was for sale, and I 
am glad to hear that the responses 
have been most encouraging. Sub- 
scriptions are received at the galleries 
of Mr. S. P. Avery, Jr., on Fifth 
Avenue, and at Messrs. F. Keppel & 
Co.’s, on Sixteenth Street. 


7 J 


The whole country should rise up 
and call Mr. Andrew Carnegie blessed. 


,Never was such a princely giver known 


since the world began. He does not 
throw gold to the mob from his chariot, 
as a conquering hero might. Indis- 
criminate giving. has no place in his 
philosophy. He gives in the way that 
he believes will result in the greatest 
good to the greatest number. He isa 
good citizen himself, and his aim is to 
make good citizens of others. This he 
believes may be accomplished by good 
books, so he sows the country with free 
libraries. If you want to know more 
of Mr. Carnegie’s ideas of giving, read 
his recently published book, ‘‘ The 
Gospel of Wealth.’’ That tells the 
whole story. It is a gospel well ex- 
pounded, and one that he is living 
up to. 
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In the March number of the North 
American Review Mr. Henry James 
discusses that remarkable Italian nov- 
elist, Matilde Serao. While we trans- 
late the baneful D’ Annunzio we shame- 
fully neglect the powerful Serao. She 
is perhaps not as much of a stylist as 
D’Annunzio, but style does not cover 
the latter’s multitude of sins. Matilde 
Serao is, says Mr. James, “‘ a daughter 
of the veritable South and the product 
of the contemporary newspaper; A 
Neapolitan by birth and a journalist 
by circumstance.”” Her husband is 
the editor of a Neapolitan radical 
morning paper on which his wife works 
by his side, so that her novels are 
probably written in the bits of time 
snatched from her regular business. 
Mr. James, of course, reads Signora 
Serao in her own tongue, a privilege 
denied to most Americans, who would 
be grateful for translations, much more 
grateful than they can ever be for the 
translations of her infamous country- 
man before mentioned. 


7 


It is. said that Jennette Barbour 
Perry prepared herself for college with- 
out any outside aid. She taught her- 
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self Greek, but not sufficiently well to 
pass her examinations for Smith. She 
was allowed to enter, however, though 
not without some hesitation on the 
part of the college authorities. After 
her graduation she became an instructor 
in English at Vassar, and then Pro- 
fessor of English in the coliege for 
women, Western Reserve University. 
In 1896 she resigned her professorship 
to marry the Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee, 
who resigned his pastorate, on marry- 
ing her, to devote himself entirely to lit- 
erature. So far Mrs. Lee has published 
but two books, ‘‘ Kate Wetherell’’ and 
**A Pillar of Salt.’”’ She will undoubt- 
edly publish more. Indeed, unless I 
have been misinformed, she already 
has another under way. 


7 J 


When Mme. Teresa Carrefio began 
her career as a pianist she was the 
handsomest young woman I ever saw, 
but she had much to learn in her art. 
To-day she is still a handsome woman 
but she is a more accomplished artist. 
It is a pleasure to see her playing the 
piano and it isa greater pleasure to hear 
her. Mme. Carrefio’s visits to America 
are always welcome, and, I hope, always 
profitable. 


MME. CARRENO PLAYING. 
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Real Conversations * 


RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER 
Conversation I.—With Mr. Thomas Hardy 


ScENE: Mr. Harpy’s dérary at 


House, near Casterbridge. 


Discovered, before a smouldering fire of elm-logs, THOMAS HARDY and W. A. 


Mr. Hardy. 
thing of C lately ? 

W. A. I’ve scarcely seen him since 
our famous midnight expedition to 
Egdon Heath. 

Mr. Hardy. Ah, yes, 
wrenched his ankle. 
ago is that ? 

W. A. It must be five or six. 

Mr. Hardy. And you have n’t been 
here since then, have you ? 

W. A. I had a little walking tour 
in Wessex a couple of years ago, but 
you were n’t at home. I climbed up 
to Shaston, in the tracks of Jude and 
Sue: went on to Sherton Abbas, and 
met Grace Melbury and Winterborne 


Have you seen any- 


when he 
How many years 


in Sheep Street: down through the 
country of the Woodlanders to Caster- 
bridge: on to Budmouth, looking for 
(but not finding) Overcombe of ‘‘ The 
Trumpet-Major’’ on the way. 


Mr. Hardy. You would have had 
to turn eastward from the main road. 

W. A. From Budmouth along the 
Chesil, and up the escarpments of the 
Isle of Slingers, till we reached the 
place where Anne Garland watched 
the Victory fading under the sea-line 
on her way to Plymouth and Trafalgar. 

Mr. Hardy. She did, you know— 
that was a true story. 

W. A. I’ve often wondered what 
proportion, so to speak, of fact there is 
in your books ? 

Mr. Hardy. Inseveral of my stories 
there is a very large element of. fact, or 
tradition. For instance, the story of 
Napoleon’s landing in person on the 
Dorsetshire coast—I don’t know 
whether you remember it —is related 
as a fact. 

W. A. Do you yourself believe it ? 

Mr. Hardy. 1 cannot honestly say 
I do. But the incident in ‘‘ The 
Trumpet-Major ”’ of the people letting 

* Copyright, rgor, in the United States, by William Archer. 
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their cider run when Buonaparte was 
reported to have landed is a literal 
fact. Few of my longer books, how- 
ever, are so closely founded on fact as 
** The Trumpet-Major.’’ On a single 
series of facts, that is to say. In 
other books, one situation will often 
be an amalgam of many real incidents. 
In that way, it seems to me, one may 
hope to get at what is fundamental in 
them—to present the typical incident. 
Just as, in character-drawing, several 
similar individuals will blend into one 
type. 

W. A. A sort of composite photo- 
graph, in fact? I wonder if you are 
properly grateful to the deities — the 
tribal gods of the West Saxons, I sup- 
pose—who have given you such stores 
of knowledge to draw upon, and have 
made you the historiographer of their 
ancient and delectable domain ? 

Mr. Hardy. suppose it zs an ad- 
vantage, from one point of view, to be 
thoroughly at home in one region, 
however narrow. But think of the 
men who have been thoroughly at 
home in all! 

W. A. I believe if I were an artist, 
and had my choice as to the form of 
equipment I would prefer, I should 
choose intensive rather than extensive 
knowledge. 

Mr. Hardy. It has been said a man 
ought to know something about every- 
thing,and everything about something. 

W. A. Well, it seems to me that if 
ever man fulfilled the latter condition, 
you are that enviable mortal. What 
you don’t know about this Wessex of 
yours is n’t knowledge. You are as 
familiar with the Wessex stars as with 
the Wessex flowers. I shall never for- 
get the first page of yours I ever came 
across—when I picked up an odd num- 
ber of Zhe Cornhill, five-and-twenty 
years ago, and read the passage in 
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‘*Far from the Madding Crowd ”’ where 
you describe Gabriel Oak standing at 
midnight on the brow of a hill, and 
actually seeing the revolution of the 
earth as the constellations wheel under 
the horizon. It seems to me there 
is n’t a contour of the country, from 
Exonbury to Christminster, that is n’t 
mapped in your mind. You appear 
to know every copse and common, 
every elbow of every lane, every 
** church - hay,”” every water - mead, 
every ‘‘ eweal-eaze.’’ You have his- 
tory, local tradition, folk-lore, village 
gossip, all at your finger-ends. You 

Mr. Hardy (laughing). Oh, I ’m 
not such an encyclopedia as al] that! 
Perhaps some of what you take for my 
knowledge may be “ only my artful- 
ness.” But it ’s true that my feeling 
for this country is that of the country- 
man born and bred. Have you ever 
noticed the different relation to nature 
of the town child and the country 
child ? The town-bred boy will often 
appreciate nature more than the coun- 
try boy, but he does not know it in the 
same sense. He will rush to pick a 
flower which the country boy does not 
seem to notice. But it is part of the 
country boy’s life. It grows in his 
soul—he does not want it in his but- 
tonhole. Then I lived, too, in close 
contact with the people 

W. A. Have n't I heard you say 
that you used to write love-letters for 
the village girls ? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes, to their soldier 
sweethearts in India,—the East Indies, 
as it was called then. 

W. A. That was part of Samuel 
Richardson’s apprenticeship, too. He 
trained for Clarissa, you for Tess. 

Mr. Hardy. But I think you will 
find that Richardson’s case was differ- 
ent. He was employed to compose 
the letters; I was only the amanuensis. 
Indeed, I was chosen on account of my 
tender years,— because I could write, 
and read the replies, yet could n’t 
understand. They looked upon me as 
a mere writing machine, or a sort of 
phonograph to be talked into. Andas 
a matter of fact I understood very 
little, and took very little interest in 
what I wrote and read; though I re- 
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member to this day one lover’s address, 
as given in his letter: ‘‘ Calcutta, or 
Elsewear.”’ 

W. A. I fancy many of those letters 
remained written in your mind in sym- 
pathetic ink, only waiting for the heat 
of creation to bring them out. 

Mr. Hardy. Possibly, in a subcon- 
scious way. The human mind isa sort 
of palimpsest, I suppose; and it ’s hard 
to say what records may not lurk in it. 

W. A. Well, I can see that your 
village life goes far to account for your 
insight into rustic character. But how 
did you get your surface knowledge — 
your topographical mastery — of so 
large a region ? 

Mr. Hardy. I don’t know that my 
surface knowledge of the country is so 
intimate as you think. But, for one 
thing, when I was quite a young man, 
an architect's pupil, I used to be sent 
round to sketch village churches as a 
preliminary to their restoration—which 
mostly meant destruction. I feel very 
remorseful now; but after all it was n't 
my fault—I was only obeying orders. 

W. A. Ah, I had forgotten that 
you looked at the country not only 
with the novelist’s but with the 
draughtsman’seye. That accounts for 
much. And these sketch-book wan- 
derings must have brought you into 
many quaint nooks and corners. I 
suppose, now, you can yourself remem- 
ber many of the old customs—the relics 
of paganism—that you have described ? 

Mr. Hardy. Oh, yes. They sur- 
vived well into my time. I have seen 
with my own eyes things that many 
people believe to have been extinct for 
centuries. For instance, the maypole 
was familiar to me in my childhood— 
the flower-wreathed pole, with what 
they called the garland at the top (that 
is to say, two intersecting hoops of 
flowers)round which the people danced. 
More than that, I have seen men in the 
stocks. 

W. A. 

Mr. Hardy. 1 remember one per- 
fectly — when I was very young. It 
was in the village I have called Weather- 
bury. I can see him now, sitting in the 
blazing sunshine, with not another hu- 
man being near except me. I can see 


Is it possible! 





MR. THOMAS HARDY 
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his blue worsted stockings projecting 
through the leg-holes, and the shining 
nails in his boots. He was quite a hero 
in my eyes. I sidled up to him and 
said good-day to him, and felt mightily 
honored when he nodded to me. 

W. A. Do you know what his 
offence was ? 

Mr. Hardy. ‘‘ Drunk and dis- 
orderly,”’ no doubt. 

W. A. Then by what authority— 
by what legal process — was he put in 
the stocks ? 

Mr. Hardy. 1 can’t say exactly. 
It used to be understood that the con- 
stable could put a man in the stocks, 
but that only a magistrate could lock 
them. But perhaps that was only a 
village superstition. Then, again, the 
Christmas Mummers flourished well 
into my recollection,—indeed, they 
have not so long died out. 

W. A. I can remember a sort of 
mummers in Scotland whom we called 
** guisers”’; but they were simply boys 
wearing masks and begging for half- 
pence. 

Mr. Hardy. Oh, our mummers 
hereabouts gave a regular performance 
—‘‘ The Play of St. George’’ it was 
called. It contained quite a number 
of traditional characters: the Valiant 
Soldier, the Turkish Knight, St.George 
himself, the Saracen, Father Christmas, 
the Fair Sabra, and soon. Rude as it 
was, the thing used to impress me very 
much—I can clearly recall the odd sort 
of thrill it would give. The performers 
used to carry a long staff in one hand 
and a wooden sword in the other, and 
pace monotonously round, intoning 
their parts on one note, and punctuat- 
ing them by nicking the sword against 
the staff—something like this :—*‘ Here 
come I, the Valiant Soldier (mck), 
Slasher is my name (wick).”’ 

W.A. The pacing and rhythmic 
sing-song suggest kinship with the 
Chinese acting I have seen in San 
Francisco and New York. And what 
was the action of the play ? 

Mr. Hardy. 1 really don’t know, 
except that it ended in a series of 
mortal combats in which all the char- 
acters but St. George were killed. 
And then the curious thing was that 


they were invariably brought to life 
again. A personage was introduced 
for the purpose,—the Doctor of Physic, 
wearing a cloak and a broad-brimmed 
beaver. 

W. A. How many actors would 
there be in a company ? 

Mr. Hardy. Twelve to fifteen, I 
should think. Sometimes a large 
village would furnish forth two sets of 
mummers. They would go to the 
farmhouses round, between Christmas 
and Twelfth Night, doing some four 
or five performances each evening, and 
getting ale and money at every house. 
Sometimes the mummers of one village 
would encroach on the traditional 
“* sphere of influence’’ of another vil- 
lage, and then there would be a battle 
in good earnest. 

W. A. Did women take part in the 
performances ? 

Mr. Hardy. I think not —the Fair 
Sabra was always played by a boy. 
But the character was often omitted. 

W.A. And when did the mumming 
go out ? 

Mr. Hardy. It went on in some 
neighborhoods till 1880,or thereabouts. 
I have heard of a parson here and there 
trying to revive it; but of course that 
is n’t at all the same thing—the spon- 
taneity is gone. 

W. A. Now tell.me, as to rural 
superstitions,—belief in witchcraft, and 
so forth,—are they dying out ? 

Mr. Hardy. On the surface, yes; 
in reality, no. People smile and say, 
** Of course we don’t believe in these 
things ’’—but their scepticism is only 
skin deep. You will find women to 
this day who will make an image of 
some enemy and either melt it before 
the fire or stick pins into it. The be- 
lief in the evil eye subsists in full force; 
also such ideas as that which I have 
introduced into one of my stories— 
that if you can draw blood from a 
witch, you render her powerless. 

W. A. Well, who knows? Perhaps 
the superstition of Wessex is one day 
going to have the laugh of the scepti- 
cism of Middlesex. It really looks as 
though the whirligig of time were 
cogitating—if a whirligig can cogitate 
—some such revenge. 
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Mr. Hardy. You don’t really think 


so? 

W.A. I find it very hard in these 
latter days to draw a line and say, 
** Beyond this the potentialities of 
Nature do not go.” If I disbelieve in 
the supernatural, it is only because I 
am willing to give indefinite extension 
to the boundaries of the natural. Not 
‘* willing ’’—that is the wrong word—I 
am most unwilling to believe that there 
are more things in heaven and earth 
than were dreamt of in the philosophy 
of the placid eighteen-fifties. I heartily 
wish there were no intangible, impond- 
erable, incalculable forces in the world. 
If I had made the universe, I should 
have omitted them. But unfortunately 
I did not make the universe — nor did 
John Stuart Mill or Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer. And it seems to me that science 
itself, nowadays, is rapidly driving the 
words “‘ credulity ’’ and “* incredible ”’ 
out of the language. 

Mr. Hardy. Well, now, in this 
matter my position is just the reverse 
of yours. I am most anxious to be- 
lieve in what, roughly spéaking, we 
may call the supernatural — but I find 
no evidence for it! People accuse me 
of scepticism, materialism,and so forth ; 
but, if the accusation is just at all, it is 
quite against my will. For instance, I 
seriously assure you that I would give 
ten years of my life—well, perhaps that 
offer is rather beyond my means—but 
when I was a younger man, I would 
cheerfully have given ten years of my 
life to see a ghost,—an authentic, in- 
dubitable spectre. 

W. A. And you have never seen one ? 

Mr. Hardy. Never the ghost of a 
ghost. Yet I should think I am cut 
out by nature for a ghost-seer. My 
nerves vibrate very readily ; people say 
I am almost morbidly imaginative; my 
will to believe is perfect. If ever ghost 
wanted to manifest himself, I am the 
very man he should apply to. But no 
—the spirits don’t seem to see it! 

W.A. Yet you live in a graveyard, 
too, don’t you ? 

Mr. Hardy. A Roman graveyard,— 
yés. We decapitated a row of five 
Roman soldiers or colonists in moving 
the earth to make the drive there. 
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W. A. And was n’t there a lady as 
well ? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes. I think I showed 
you the little bronze-gilt fibula that 
had fastened the fillet across her brow. 
I took. it from her skull with my own 
hands, and it lies in the corner cup- 
board yonder. 

W.A. Yet she has n’t haunted 
you? Well, that certainly establishes 
a very strong presumption against the 
spooks. I can only suggest that they 
don’t think it worth while to appear to 
you, knowing that, if you recorded 
their visits, people would think you 
were romancing. ‘* What the novelist 
says is not evidence.” 

Mr. Hardy. My mother believed 
that she once saw an apparition. A 
relative of hers, who had a young child, 
was ill and told my mother that she 
thought she was dying. My mother 
laughed at the idea; and as a matter 
of fact she apparently recovered, and 
went away to her home at some dis- 
tance. Then one night—lying broad- 
awake as she declared—my mother saw 
this lady enter her room and hold out 
the child to her imploringly. It after- 
wards appeared (I need scarcely tell 
you) that she died at that very time; 
but the odd thing was that, while she 
was sinking, she continually expressed 
a wish that my mother should take 
charge of the child. 

W. A. That seems to me a sim- 
ple case of a very natural dream hap- 
pening to coincide with a far from 
improbable event. But indeed I find 
it much easier to conceive the possibil- 
ity of apparitions of the living—and 
the dying are of course living up to the 
last pulse-beat —than to conceive an 
apparition of the dead which should be 
other than a mere hallucination. 

Mr. Hardy. Why should the one be 
more credible than the other ? 

W. A. Simply because there seems 
to be ample evidence for the existence 
of forms of cerebral energy not as yet 
measured and catalogued; whereas in 
death, so far as we can see, cerebral 
energy ceases altogether. It may be 
hard to believe that even an active 
brain, fifty miles away, can instantan- 
eously impress an idea or an image upon 
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mine as I sit here; but if the brain has, 
to all appearance, ceased to act — nay, 
has mouldered into dust—the difficulty 
becomes infinitely greater. It is con- 
ceivable that, through some hitherto 
unrecognized property of matter, you, 
in Casterbridge, might be able to hear 
my watch ticking in London; but when 
my watch stops—when the mainspring 
is run down—you won't hear it ticking 
even if you hold it close to your ear. 

Mr. Hardy. The spiritualist would 
maintain that the human watch, at the 
moment of its stoppage here below, is 
wound up afresh on another plane of 
being. But that, as I say, is precisely 
what, with the best will in the world, 
I can find no evidence for. 

W.A. On the other hand, don’t 
you think there is very fair evidence 
for the possibility of thought-transfer- 
ence, whether in the shape of words or 
of images ? 

Mr. Hardy. No. In all the re- 
searches of the Psychical Society, I 
find nothing that carries conviction. 
I cannot get past the famous principle 
of Hume—wait a minute—I will get 
the book. . + Here it is, in the 
essay ‘‘Of Miracles’’: the principle 
*‘that no testimony is sufficient to 
establish a miracle, unless the testi- 
mony be of such a kind that its false- 
hood would be more miraculous than 
the fact which it endeavors to estab- 
lish.”” Like Hume, I am compelled 
to ‘‘ weigh one miracle against the 
other, and reject the greater.” 

W.A. Don’t you think that the 
word ‘‘ miracle’’ rather confuses the 
issue? You admit the reality of 
Réntgen-ray images ? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes. 

W. A. Well, do they not prove cer- 
tain forms of matter to be permeable 
to certain—what shall I call them ?— 
vibrations ?— in a way that, twenty 
years ago, would have been regarded 
as simply miraculous? You admit the 
genuineness of wireless telegraphy ? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes. 

W.A. Well, is it inconceivable that 
the human brain may prove to be a 
more powerful transmitter and a more 
sensitive receiver than any invented by 
Marconi or Tesla, operating through 


some medium as much subtler than 
electricity as electricity is subtler than 
atmospheric air ? 

Mr. Hardy. Oh, I quite admit that 
all this is conceivable—that there is 
nothing in it which contradicts the 
very laws of thought, like the concep- 
tion of a triangle in which any two 
sides should be less than the third 
side. I merely repeat my demand for 
evidence! Have you known, in your 
own experience, an instance of thought- 
transference ? 

W. A. Divil a wan, as Mr. Dooley 
would say. 

Mr. Hardy. Well now, to be can- 
did, I myself would not say that quite 
so emphatically. For example, the 
thoughts of a relation of mine used to 
** jump with” mine in a way not easily 
to be explained by mere coincidence. 
It would often happen that, after a 
long silence, both of us, in the same 
breath, would speak of some person or 
thing apparently quite absent from the 
thoughts of either five minutes before. 

W. A. Don’t you think it probable 
that some external object or incident, 
too trivial to be consciously noted, 
may have started in each of you the 
same train of association ? 

Mr. Hardy. That might be so in 
some cases; but the thing used to 
occur (or so I thought) too frequently 
to be always accounted for in that way. 
However, I admit—or rather this is my 
very point—that the instance is too 
trifling, and too uncertain, to have the 
smallest evidential value; yet no nearer 
approach to thought-transference has 
ever come within my ken. 

W. A. Well now, let me give you 
one or two instances of things that I 
am inclined, till further notice, to put 
down to thought-transference, or tele- 
pathy, or whatever you like to call it. 

Mr. Hardy. Hearsay instances ? 

W.A. Yes, but coming from people 
I know well and trust implicitly. 

Mr. Hardy. H’'m! 

W.A. In the first case I think I 
may, without indiscretion, name my 
authority. It was Mark Twain. 

Mr. Hardy. ‘‘ What the humorist 
said—— ”’ 

W. A. ‘‘ ——is not evidence,’ you 














think? I can only assure you that in 
this case Mr. Clemens was absolutely 
serious; and indeed if he had invented 
the story it would have been a much 
better one. Mr. Clemens and Mr. 
Cable were giving readings from their 
own works, and, among other places, 
visited Montreal. Here, one after- 
noon, a reception was given in their 
honor at one ofthe big hotels. Ac- 
cording to the American fashion, they 
stood at one end of a suite of rooms, 
and people filed up the rooms in a long 
stream, shook hands with the guests 
of honor, and passed down the rooms 
again. Mark Twain happened at one 
moment to look towards the entrance 
door, and saw, coming in, a lady whom 
he had known in Nevada twenty-five 
years before, but whom he had never 
seen, and seldom thought of, in the 
interval. He saw her gradually ad- 
vancing with the stream of people, 
sometimes hidden for a moment, some- 
times emerging again. She did not 
come up to him or shake hands, but in 
the bustle of the reception he scarcely 
noticed this. The same evening he 
called at the house of some friends. 
**'We ’re so glad you have come,”’ 
they said; ‘‘ there ’s some one in the 
next room that ’s very anxious to see 
you.” ‘‘I know,” said Mr. Clemens: 
“* it ’s Mrs. So-and-So.’’ At that mo- 
ment the lady herself came in, and 
Mark Twain’s first words to her were, 
** T saw you at the reception this after- 
noon.” ‘‘ But L wasn’t there,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he said: ‘I 
watched you for some time — and you 
were wearing the very dress you have 
on now.” ‘I assure you I have n’t 
been an hour in Montreal,’’ she an- 
swered. And he found that beyond 
all doubt she had only just come in by 
train from a distant town, and must 
have been many miles from Montreal 
when he thought he saw her in the re- 
ception-room. 

Mr. Hardy. A chance resemblance 
and a coincidence, I should say—noth- 
ing more. 

W. A. Well, my second case, I 
own, may be accounted for in the same 
way. A friend of mine was arriving at 
the London Docks from Australia. 
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He half expected that an aunt of his 
would come to meet him; and, scan- 
ning the crowd of people on the wharf, 
he saw, not his aunt, but a girl whom 
he knew to be a close friend of hers. 
He lost sight of the girl in the crowd, 
and did not see her again. He drove 
straight to his aunt’s house, and said, 
‘* I saw Miss Blank on the wharf to- 
day: I wonder whom she was meet- 
ing?” He noticed that his aunt was 
surprised and rather perturbed by this, 
and found on inquiry that Miss Blank 
had been staying with her parents at a 
Welsh watering-place, but had unac- 
countably disappeared some days be- 
fore, and had not been heard of since. 
A few days afterwards, they learned 
that her body had been found in the 
sea, Close to the place where her parents 
were staying. 

Mr. Hardy. That may of course be 
a case of resemblance and coincidence, 
or it may be that your friend saw the 
living girl—that she came to meet some 
one who did not arrive — and that she 
then returned to Wales, and found her 
way into the sea. In short, there are 
half a dozen hypotheses less miraculous 
than the supposition either that her 
ghost was there objectively, so to 
speak, or that her image was impressed 
upon your friend’s visual nerves by 
some mysterious emanation from her 
still living brain. 

W. A. Well, listen to my third 
case; it is of a rather different kind. 
This was told me by an eminent pro- 
fessor in a leading American university 
—an absolute sceptic on all ‘* occult” 
subjects. He was asked to go and test 
a celebrated medium—well known to 
the Psychical Society, by the way. 
Now, he had had a mortal enemy who 
had been some years dead—a man of 
great mental power, but of coarse, 
overbearing, intolerable character. On 
one occasion, some particularly notable 
word had been used between them, 
under such circumstances that neither 
of them could possibly forget it ‘‘ while 
memory held its seat.”” The Professor 


asked the medium—who was, of course, 
in a trance—to tell him this word. She 
did not tell him the word, but she burst 
forth into a torrent of abusive rage, 
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exactly reproducing the character of 
the dead man. The Professor assured 
me that if her outpouring had been 
taken down in shorthand, and shown 
to any one who had known the dear 
departed, he would have said, without 
a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ That is So- 
and-So speaking.’’ Curious, is n't it ? 

Mr. Hardy. Did the medium know 
the Professor ? 

W. A. He said he was sure she 
did n’t, and that it was absolutely im- 
possible that she could ever have 
known the dead man. 

Mr. Hardy. Then what is your 
theory ? That the Professor, in put- 
ting the question, conjured up and un- 
consciously dramatized the dead man, 
and that the medium, in some occult 
way, overheard, so to speak, the Pro- 
fessor’s silent dramatization ? 

W. A. If we take the facts for 
granted, does not something like that 
seem the least miraculous explanation ? 

Mr. Hardy. 1 confess that if belief 
were a matter of choice, I should pre- 
fer to accept the spiritual hypothesis. 

W.A. And believe that the abusive 
gentleman’s ghost went blaspheming, 
to all eternity, up and down the Fourth 
Dimension ? 


Mr. Hardy. Even so. I quite 


admit the pitiful ineffectualness, even . 


grotesqueness, of all the alleged mani- 
festations of the spirit world, and the 
eerieness of spirits, to our seeming—— 

W. A. (interrupting). They add a 
new terror to death. 

Mr. Hardy (continuing). But for 
my part I say in all sincerity, ‘‘ Better 
be inconvenienced by visitants from 
beyond the grave than see none at 
all.”’ The material world is so unin- 
teresting, human life is so miserably 
bounded, circumscribed, cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confined. I want another 
domain for the imagination to ex- 
patiate in. 

W. A. But the imagination can, 
and does, expatiate as much as it 
pleases; else where would the ghost- 
stories come from ? 

Mr. Hardy. Ah, yes; but the fact 
that I can’t believe them to be true de- 
stroys them for me. A ghost-story 
that should convince me would make 


me a happier man. And if you come 
to that, I don’t know that the gro- 
tesqueness, the incompleteness of the 
manifestations is at all conclusive 
against their genuineness. Is not this 
incompleteness a characteristic of all 
phenomena, of the universe at large ? 
It often seems to me like a half- 
expressed, an ill-expressed idea. Do 
you know Hartmann’s philosophy of 
the Unconscious? It suggested to 
me what seems almost like a workable 
theory of the great problem of the 
origin of evil,— though this, of course, 
is not Hartmann’s own theory,—that 
there may be a consciousness, infinitely 
far off, at the other end of the chain of 
phenomena, always striving to express 
itself, and always baffled and blunder- 
ing, just as the spirits seem to be. 

W. A. Is not that simply the good 
old Manichzan heresy, with Matter 
playing the part of the evil principle,— 
Satan, Ahriman, whatever you choose 
to call it ? 

Mr. Hardy. John Stuart Mill some- 
where expresses surprise that Mani- 
cheanism was not more widely ac- 
cepted. But is not all popular religion 
in essence Manichean? Does not it 
always postulate a struggle between a 
principle of good and an independent, 
if not equally powerful, principle of 
evil ? 

W. A. And the pessimist holds, I 
take it, that the principle of evil is the 
stronger. 

Mr. Hardy. No, 1 should not put 
it precisely inthat way. For instance, 
people call me a pessimist; and if it is 
pessimism to think, with Sophocles, 
that ‘‘ not to have been born is best,”’ 
then I do not reject the designation. 
I never could understand why the 
word ‘‘ pessimism ’’ should be such a 
red rag to many worthy people; and I 
believe, indeed, that a good deal of the 
robustious, swaggering optimism of 
recent literature is at bottom cowardly 
and insincere. I do not see that we 
are likely to improve the world by as- 
severating, however loudly, that black 
is white, or at least that black is but a 
necessary contrast and foil, without 
which white would be white no longer. 
That is mere juggling with a metaphor. 

















But my pessimism, if pessimism it be, 
does not involve the assumption that 
the world is going to the dogs, and 
that Ahriman is winning all along the 
line. On the contrary, my practical 


philosophy is distinctly meliorist. . 


What are my books but one plea 
against ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man” 
—to woman—and to the lower animals? 
(By the way, my opposition to “‘sport ” 
is the one point on which I am at all in 
conflict with my neighbors hereabouts. ) 
Whatever may be the inherent good or 
evil of life, it is certain that men make 
it much worse than it need be. When 
we have got rid of a thousand remedi- 
able ills, it will be time enough to 
determine whether the ill that is 
irremediable outweighs the good. 

W.A. And you think that we are 
getting rid of the remediable ills ? 

Mr.Hardy. Slowly but surely—yes. 

W.A. War, for instance ? 

Mr. Hardy. Ohyes, war is doomed. 
It is doomed by the gradual growth of 
the introspective faculty in mankind— 
of their power of putting themselves in 
another’s place, and Paking a point of 
view that is not theirown. In another 
aspect, this may be called the growth 
of asense of humor. Not to-day, nor 
to-morrow, but in the fulness of time, 
war will come to an end, not for moral 
reasons, but because of its absurdity. 


.W. A. It seems to me that the: 


Press, with its thirst for alarmist news, 
and its gigantic exaggeration and re- 
verberation of every international 
jealousy, suspicion, and rancor, is one 
of the great agents for keeping war 
alive. 

Mr. Hardy. 1 noticed that several 
people who answered that American 
editor’s query as to the chief danger of 
the twentieth century, named the Press 
as the influence most to be feared—and 
I ’m not sure that I did n’t agree with 
them. 

W. A. Yet don’t you think that on 
the intellectual, as opposed to the 
newsmongering side of journalism, 
there has been a marked advance dur- 
ing the past fifty years? For instance, 
don’t you approve of the way in which 
signed criticism is gradually crushing 
the old anonymous review ? 
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Mr. Hardy. 1 think the rule ought 
to be that favorable criticisms may be 
unsigned, but that the critic should be 
bound to take the responsibility of an 
unfavorable judgment. There should 
be no stabbing in the dark. Not that 


I, personally, have any wish to com-- 


plain of criticism, signed or unsigned. 

W. A. It seems to me that review- 
ing, as a whole, is becoming more con- 
scientious, if not more competent. 

Mr. Hardy. 1 remember a case in 
which a critic seemed to me to carry 
conscientiousness to an inconvenient 
pitch. Writing of my ‘* Wessex 
Poems,’’ this gentleman said that 
when he first read the book he thought 
it rather good, but, being determined 
not to be taken in, and to be con- 
scientious at all hazards, he made a 
point of getting up to reread it ona 
wet morning before breakfast, and 
then found that it was worth very 
little. That seemed to me an exces- 
sive devotion to critical duty. 

W. A. On that principle, the best 
criticisms in the language ought to 
have been produced by the dwellers in 
Grub Street of old, who seldom break- 
fasted at all. 

Mr. Hardy. Other critics seemed 
to me to take unnecessary objection to 
my use of local Wessex words, which 
they declared to be obsolete. But they 
are not obsolete here; they are under- 
stood and used by educated people. 
And if they supply a want jn the lan- 
guage—if they express an idea which 
cannot otherwise be so accurately or so 
briefly expressed—why may not one 
attempt to preserve them ? 

W. A. It is a beneficent act; but, 
like so many other beneficent acts, it is 
apt to be met with ingratitude. 

Mr. Hardy. 1 have no sympathy 
with the criticism which would treat 
English as a dead language,—a thing 
crystallized at an arbitrarily selected 
stage of its existence, and bidden to 
forget that it has a past and deny that 
it has a future. Purism, whether in 
grammar or vocabulary, almost always 
means ignorance. Language was made 
before grammar, not grammar before 
language. And as for the people who 
make it their business to insist on the 
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utmost possible impoverishment of our 
English vocabulary, they seem to me 
to ignore the lessons‘of histury, science, 
and common sense. 

W.A. Ihave been struck, in read- 
ing your books, with the large survival 
of pure Saxon in the Wessex speech. 

Mr. Hardy. Where else should you 
go for pure Saxon? It has often 
seemed to me a pity, from many 
points of view—and from the point of 
view of language among the rest,—that 
Winchester did not remain, as it once 
was, the royal, political, and social 
capital of England, leaving London to 
be the commercial capital. The rela- 
tion between them might have been 
something like that between Paris and 
Marseilles or Havre; and perhaps, in 
that case, neither of them would have 
been so monstrously overgrown as 
London is to-day. We should then 
have had a metropolis free from the 
fogs of the Thames valley, situated, 
not on clammy clay, but on chalk hills, 
the best soil in the world for habita- 
tion; and we might have preserved in 
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our literary language a large proportion 
of the racy Saxon of the West-country. 
Don’t you think there is something in 
this ? 

W. A. I am inclined to answer, 
with Robert Bruce in John Davidson’s 


play: 


A subtle question, soldier ; 
But profitless, requiring fate unwound. 


And now I fancy it must be bedtime. 
That clock of yours seems to have 
been chiming the quarters at intervals 
of five minutes for a couple of hours 
past. 

Mr. Hardy. Well, it is close upon 
the witching time when churchyards, 
in my experience, omit to yawn. Here 
are our candles. 

W. A. IfI should see the ghost of 
that Roman lady, I will direct her to 
your room. 

Mr. Hardy. Thank you: 'I shall be 
pleased to meet her. Good-night! 


[Exeunt. 


Notes from Paris 
By MRS. JOHN VAN VORST 


IT is generally agreed that the Ex- 
hibition has not been an influence 
favorable to either the writing or read- 
ing of books in France. Certain 
authors have published their annual 
or bi-annual volumes, but among the 
early winter’s productions there was 
no signal success. 

Paul Bourget’s ‘‘ Un Homme d’ Af- 
faires’’ is the work of a busy writer 
who pushes his talent. He makes his 
business man an exaggerated type, a 
trader of souls, one who suffers in 
order to be rich, whose passion and 
senses are money, whose pleasures and 
whose vengeance are a question of 
dollars and cents. ‘* L’Homme d’ Af- 
faires’’ is less a human being than a 
figure decked out to personify modern 
greed in the financial world. 

Adolphe Brisson has collected his 
impressions of the Exhibition in a 


volume called ‘‘ Scdnes et Types del’ Ex- 
position.’ He notes what any one 
might have seen, but what the rest of 
us might forget were it not for the 
critics who publish their observations 
and perpetuate memories of a swiftly 
fading glory. The illustrations are at- 
tractive and the text is the agreeable 
bavardage of a Parisian on the best 
terms with his public. He confirms the 
rumor that William II. visited Paris 
last summer: 


I was in the German building ; some one passed 
me, I turned quickly ; who was this personage, a 
politician, a philosopher, a famous warrior, a great 
actor? He crossed the room slowly and as he ap- 
proached the mantelpiece it seemed to me that 
Frederic II., from the tip of his bronze glove, tossed 
him a familiar greeting. 


The industrious Gyp has added to 
her numerous works ‘‘ La Paix des 























Champs,"" a novel which warns pre- 
occupied husbands to provide some 
employment for their modern well- 
educated wives lest Satan find some 
mischief still. 

Shortly before his death Baron Im- 
bert de Saint Amand completed his 
study of Napoleon III., which has just 
come out in the series of ‘‘ Les femmes 
des Tutleries.’’ This has touched the 
same popular note as its fifty predeces- 
sors, and has been favorably received 
by the public. It covers the year 1862- 
63, ‘‘ when the government attacked 
three problems it was unable to solve: 
the question of Italy, the question of 
Mexico, the question of Poland.’’ The 
book is full of information concerning 
these three subjects. Saint Amand’s fre- 
quently repeated exclamation, *‘ ¥’az 
horreur du repos,” classifies his talent; 
he does not belong among the dis- 
tinguished writers whose genius ex- 
ploits them, but his place is rather 
among those whom a horror of idleness 
keeps busy. 

“* L’heureux Ménage,”’ by Marcel 
Prévost, is the long confession of a 
weak, hysterical woman who forgives 
her vain husband every infidelity. 
Prévost is a literary machine stocked 
with samples of all kinds obtainable for 
coin. It is as easy for him to write 
upon one subject as another provided 
he is paid for it. This last book is as 
mediocre as a ready-made garment. 

The question of divorce has been 
thoroughly treated by the brothers 
Paul and Victor Margueritte in their 
pamphlet ‘‘ Mariage et Divorce."” They 
demand that divorce shall be procur- 
able not only by mutual consent of 
wife and husband, but at the will of 
either wife or husband; in other words, 
that marriage shall be replaced by 
L’union libre. The undoubted force of 
these two able writers may have been 
in this case directed to such an ex- 
aggerated policy by personal experi- 
ence. The younger brother has married 
an emancipated Jdachelitre in whose 
education the clause of obedience finds 
no place, and Paul Margueritte has 
been a victim to the present laws as 
abused by a wife who recognized all of 
her rights and none of her duties, and 
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who, the case not justifying a divorce 
according to the French code, forced 
her husband to remain several years 
homeless, his only alternative to shar- 
ing a home with her. 

A book which brings the charm of 
agreeable and affectionate reminiscence, 
a book written with a graceful intention, 
is the Countess de Beaulaincourt’s bi- 
ography of her grandfather, Boniface 
de Castellane. It is dedicated to the 
townspeople in grateful memory of the 
many services rendered by their ances- 
tors to Boniface de Castellane during 
the first revolution. It contains some 
valuable documents and the recital of 
much that is interesting in the lives of 
two de Castellanes who added to the 
glory of their family, Boniface Louis 
André and Maréchal Boni de Castellane. 

By many Madame Th. Blanc-Bent- 
zon’s last novel, ‘‘ 7chelovek,” is con- 
sidered her chef d’auvre. It is written 
with her usual firm, masterly stroke; 
it follows, in a peculiarly absorbing 
story, the development of talent in her 
heroine, Tchelovek, after her marriage 
with Jean Salvy, one of the few thor- 
oughly masculine characters drawn by 
awoman. Did Madame Bentzon mean 
to prove that women turn too easily 
from ambition to love, did she want 
to show that marriage brings preoccu- 
pations fatal to talent, did she intend 
to express a man’s jealousy of his wife’s 
professonal personality ? These are the 
questions asked in the Paris salons, 
where the book is much discussed. 

There is something poignant in the 
regret awakened by Alphonse Daudet’s 
** Premier Voyage, Premier Mensonge,”’ 
published under Madame Daudet’s 
supervision. The story, told by the 
boyish Daudet, brings him so vividly 
to mind, with the enchantment he gave 
to every reminiscence, that in closing 
the book one suffers a new loss,—an 
old loss that is always new. 

The Théatre Frangais, being govern- 
ment property, its reopening celebra- 
tion had more a political than a literary 
character. It was a function given by 
the President. The newness of the 
decorations, the modern crudity and 
convenience of the sa//e seemed the 
suitable possession of an_ inartistic, 
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unfashionable Republic, while above the 
present stage which the rising genera- 
tion free of prejudice will adopt, soared 
the memories of kings and poets, 
spectres, dimmed, dissipated by the 
smoke of last year’s fire. A débutante 
at the Francais, Madame Segond- 
Weber, whose talent as a tragedienne 
has long been recognized, lends interest 
to the classic repetitions which are 
being given now, as though to awaken 
old echoes in the new hall, while 
Claretie, an indefatigable director, list- 
ens to the reading of MSS. by Paul 
Hervieu, Maurice Donnay, Brieux, 
Capus, resuming his principles for the 
future in this simple programme: ‘* Re- 
spect des réglements, rajeunissement des 
affiches.” 

The popular plays are ‘‘ Céhteau 
historique’’ at the Odeon, a graceful 
and amusing comedy in the style of 
** Le Monde oi Ton s’ennute,”’ and at 
the Gymnase, “‘ La Bourse ou la Vie,” 
by Alfred Capus, the humorist; its 
trivial plot would not bear recounting 
except in the author’s own witty, satir- 
ical words. 

Even Rejane’s talent and popularity 
failed to make a success of Abel Her- 
mant’s ‘‘ Sy/vie,’’ which goes on record 
as being the most ingeniously tiresome 
play of the year. 

** Moins Cinq,” a broad farce, ‘‘ LZ’ An- 
glais tel qu'on le parle,” a piece full of 
comic situations, ‘‘J///e. Georges,’’ an 
operette costumed in 1804 with pretty 
music and a lively intrigue, “‘ Le Petet 
Chaperon Rouge,”’ a vast spectacular 
trick, all show that the public still 
seeks amusement and diversion at the 
theatre; while a revival of ‘* Za Clai- 
riére,”” by Donnay and Descaves, at 
the Théatre Antoine, Charpentier’s 
** Loutse’’ at the Opéra Comique, Tra- 
rieux’s ‘‘ Sous la fois des Etoiles,” which 
attack serious social questions, either as 
agitated by the masses or by an in- 
dividual, have also faithful audiences. 
A piece which is having great success 
under the flag of the country is ‘“‘ L’- 
autre France,” by Hugues Le Roux 
and Pierre Descourcelles. The plot is 
taken from Le Roux’s book, ‘‘ Le 
Maitre de l’ Heure’’; the scene is laid 
in Algiers during the insurrection of 


1871. The setting is brilliant, and the 
incidents are dramatic, passionate, and 
stirring. 


When a second-rate artist does a 
first-rate piece of work it often does 
not receive full justice until generations 
have passed away. This was the case 
with Talcchnet’s marble clock known 
as the ‘* Three Graces.” Its originally 
recorded price was $300, increased to 
$1400 at its second sale, doubled and 
redoubled to $20,000, and finally to 
$250,000, the sum refused for it last 
summer. This small piece of white 
marble, fashioned into a clock upheld 
by three nude figures and draped with 
garlands of roses, was completed by the 
sculptor Falconnet toward the end of 
the eighteenth century. Now, in the 
beginning of the twentieth, it is an 
object of envy among collectors, a 
source of wonder and amazement to 
the multitude, and a genuine factor in 
art influences. It is from such costly 
pieces as this that modern industrial 
art takes its inspiration. The clock 
belongs to Count Camondo, and it will 
at his death become the property of 
the Louvre. 

As a painter of informal portraits 
Helleu continues to gain in popularity. 
His work is done in sanguine or crayon, 
and he has given to his modern like- 
nesses of women—the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Mrs. Charles Alexander, Mrs. 
Drexel, and others —a lightness and a 
touch worthy of Quentin de la Tour or 
any of the eighteenth-century masters. 

Benjamin Constant’s remarkable por- 
trait of Queen Victoria is to be exhib- 
ited throughout England. He has 
painted her in Windsor Chapel, re- 
claimed by a ray of brilliant sunshine 
from a sombre background of armorial 
importance. 

After long debates the members of 
the two salons which until last year 
were held at the Palais de |’ Industrie 
and the Champs de Mars, with a wider 
breach of principle even than of terri- 
tory between them, have conceded 
mutually to exhibit one in each wing 
of the Grand Palais with only a garden 
as frontier, the Varnishing Days being 
fixed simultaneously for April 30, 1901. 
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‘“‘Ich war glicklich im Gefilde der Seligen.” 


OTHING could be more 
pompous and yet more pe- 
destrian than German paint- 
ing during the first half of the 
century just passed. Thereis 

scant choice between the pallid pieties 

of Overbeck, Schadow, and the Naza- 
renes, and the vacuous romanticism of 

Cornelius and Schnorr. The dream of 

reviving national art on a religious 

, basis, like the irrational return to me- 

dizvalism, ended in sterility. Naza- 

renes had too much of the spiritual and 
too little of the temporal, and Roman- 
ticists too many of the trappings of 
romance and too small a spice of reality. 

Neither the Passion nor the Nibelun- 

genlied were interpreted with con- 

viction; the Saviour was anemic and 

Siegfried preposterous. 

By the mid-century German painting 





* The exclusive use of the illustrations which accompany 
this article hes been obtained through courtesy of G 
Busse, 12 West 28th Street, New York, and the Photographic 
Union, Munich. 








SPRING’S AWAKENING 


Arnold Bocklin* 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
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Perhaps it was ten, perhaps more than ten years ago when, late one afternoon, they came tramping up 
to Hottingen where the studio was. Mere doys they were, students of the Concordia at Ziirich, and they 
blundered in boy-fashion. Yet on seeing the master they stopped, motionless. Eyes imprisoned, he was 
seated before a canvas, just finished, which glowed with indescribable richness in the half light of the bare 
interior. He did not stir at first; finally he glanced about, smiled, and, still dream-captive, murmured: 


had dwindled into an affair of monks, 
cloisters, brigands, cavaliers, saccharine 
sunsets, and operatic crucifixions. This 
was at Diisseldorf. In Munich and 
Berlin had sprung into vogue, under 
French influence, a smug, contemptible 
realism, an abject rendition of purely 
domestic incident, virgin of inspiration 
or illumination. This phase flourished 
with persistence, its appeal was well 
within the comprehension of the /aus- 
frau. During these infertile decades 
there had been no David, no Delacroix, 
no Ingres. Kaulbach and Feuerbach 
later held attention for a space, and 
Piloty, whose studio-romantics had 
been decanted from Delaroche, man- 
aged to cast a colorful gleam over his 
canvases, but, one after another, each 
movement tapered into pretentious 
nullity. 

Although the probation was long, 
the present triumph is unequivocal, and 
to-day German painting ranks abreast 
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of any Europe can offer; it indeed 
shines with unapproached vigor of im- 
agination and technical mastery. This 
redemption, so complete and so un- 
heralded, was wrought in main part by 
a single individual, a spirit almost 
without parallel in the history of art. 
Arnold Bécklin was a posthumous ex- 
pression of Teutonic romanticism. 
He flashed forth as it were after the 
lights had simmered out, bringing into 
being a new, disturbing beauty, a poe- 
try hitherto undivined, and personal 
endowments riper than any since the 
Renaissance. Quietly, without pose or 
parade, he accomplished for German 
art what Goethe had already done for 
German poetry and Wagner for Ger- 
man music. Through the medium of 
a rich-set palette he revealed to Ger- 
mans—and to the world—the Germanic 
soul. Bécklin had no precursors; he 
stood alone, and yet by the over- 
whelming vividness and vitality of his 
genius he redeemed, re-created, the art 
of a nation. While in a precise sense 
he left no. successors, he fecundated a 
circle of men who have since, without 
exception, won places only a notch 
below his own. Hans Thoma, Franz 
Stuck, Max Klinger, Greiner, Sand- 
reuter, and still others owe their in- 
itial impulse to Bécklin. The boldest 
bits in the Secessionist exhibitions at 
Munich, Berlin, and Vienna, as in the 
pages of Fugend, are offshoots of this 
overpoweringly creative being. 

Arnold Bécklin was able to develop 
a national art, an art specifically Ger- 
manic, because he had the magic to 
impose his dream upon his fellow- 
countrymen, and because that dream 
was the reflex, the embodiment, of all 
the ineffable nostalgia of his race not 
alone for the cream-white villas of 
Italy, the fountains and the cypresses, 
but for the gleaming marbles and gol- 
den myths of Greece. His art is merely 
another version of that Seknsucht which 
finds voice in the ballads of Goethe, 
the prose fancies of Heine, or the chis- 
elled periods of Winckelmann. Once 
again it is the German viewing Greece 
through Renaissance eyes. The special 
form under which Bécklin’s appeal was 
made implied a reincarnation, under 


actual conditions, of the classic spirit. 
He realized from the outset that the 
one way to treat such themes was to 
retouch them with modern poetry and 
modern passion. Pan, Diana, Pro- 
metheus, monsters of the deep and 
grotesques of the forest were made vital 
and convincing. He quickened much 
that had become blurred or rigid, he 
even made it possible for a stray cen- 
taur to dash through the streets of 
Berlin. He fused into one the na- 
tional thirst for myth and the national 
taste for antique beauty. 

While in essence Bécklin’s art is ro- 
mantic, it is free from the routine faults 
of romanticism. His sense of form is 
Grecian and his color entirely modern 
in its breadth and brilliancy. The per- 
suasive charm of his classic scenes is 
chiefly due to the anti-classic and 
often frankly humorous, dionysian 
manner in which they are presented. 
Although.there is often sharp contrast 
between the theme and its treatment, 
the whole is conceived with such in- 
tensity and is so vividly realized that 
effect never fails. To the cherished 
quality of dealing unfettered with the 
past, Bécklin added a definite, detailed 
interpretation of the present. With 
few exceptions his works envolve a 
combination, on even terms, of land- 
scape or marine with figure, and in this 
province he is unrivalled. An intimate 
accord between these two elements is 
always preserved; nowhere is there the 
slightest loss of poise. Though he 
turned, through affinity, toward the 
south — across the Alps,— the conven- 
tional italianism of Poussin, Claude, or 
the early Corot finds no echo or even 
equivalent in Bécklin’s art. With no 
sacrifice of ideality he gives each sub- 
ject a fresh, engaging actuality, an in- 
dividual, veridical setting which is 
its own vindication. By a species of 
localization which is never slavish and 
always full of suggestion, always tem- 
pered by the essential beauty of the 
scene, he succeeds in making romance 
real and reality romantic. 

The formula of Bécklin’s art consists 
in peopling sea or sky, shore or wood, 
with creatures of tradition or of sheer 
imagination. Its animus is a panthets- 











Arnold Boécklin 


tische Naturpoesie, illustrating the kin- 
ship of man and nature, a conception 
both Hellenic and Germanic, which 
arose from a blending of that which 
his spirit caught at in the world about 
him and that which came through the 
gates of fancy and of fable. From the 
ardent school days in Basel to those last 
quiescent afternoons on the heights of 
Fiesole Bécklin clung to the classics, to 
the golden treasure-houses of Latin 
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was so explicit and who showed such 
splendid energy in imaginative and es- 
pecially in macaberesque conceptions. 
Behind the future artist seem to stand 
out sharply Holbein, the Zodtentanz, 
and the rugged silhouette of his Rhen- 
ish birthplace. 

The awakening and development of 
Arnold Bécklin’s genius from the early 
strivings to the ultimate achievement 
form an inspiriting chapter in art his- 
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TRITON AND NEREID 


and of Greek. Asa student the hours 
were divided between classroom and 
the Museum, where the Holbeinian 
tradition lingers and where he could 
study at leisure that matchless se- 
ries of drawings and portraits in oil. 
Had it not been for the shadow of 
Holbein Biécklin might never have be- 
come a painter, for though there is 
small trace of direct influence, the 
original impact could easily have come 
from a master whose sense of verity 


tory. With each year he gathered 
momentum, sweeping slowly though 
steadily from darkness into light, from 
neglect and obscurity toward ever- 
widening acceptance. While still in 
his teens Bécklin began the odyssey 
which was so to enrich his spirit, each 
halting place affording new substance 
and new beauty, each modifying in a 
special sense the nascent dream, shap- 
ing and coloring its final florescence. 
There was little for him in the prosaic 
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and vitiated romanticism of Diissel- 
dorf. Schirmer alone gave him some- 
thing —a fugitive hint of Italy, an 
appreciation of landscape as expressed 
in terms delicate though diluted. Ant- 
werp and Brussels sharpened his sense 
of form and kindled his eye for color. 
It is indeed Rubens whom Bécklin most 
recalls through the superb fecundity, 
the expansive freedom and virility of 
his maturer work. The scenes of blood- 
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uriantly beautiful ¢ramsteverina and 
the melancholy poetry of the Cam- 
pania. The rich, classic radiance of 
Frau Bécklin remained a constant in- 
spiration to her husband, and while, 
strictly speaking, Bécklin seldom drew 
from the model, there abound in his 
work alluring and elusive echoes of his 
wife and later of a still more disquiet- 
ing being, his daughter Angela. 
Bécklin’s first glimmer of recognition 
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THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE 


shed and terror which filled the streets 
and squares of Paris on his arrival left 
more of an impress on Bécklin’s mind 
than any canvas in the Louvre, and it 
was not until he wandered southward, 
toward Italy, that he touched the true 
heritage. At Rome he found his coun- 
trymen, the artists Dreher, Feuerbach, 
and Reinhold Begas, and the poets 
von Scheffel and Paul Heyse. The two 
things, however, which now proved of 
capital importance in moulding Béck- 
lin’s future were his marriage to a lux- 


did not come until he settled in Mu- 
nich and enlisted the patronage of 
Graf von Schack. A chance canvas 
sent to the Kunstverein and later pur- 
chased for the Neue Pinakothek, ‘‘ Pan 
Playing the Pipe at Midday,’’ a work 
of singular charm and freedom, helped 
to turn the tide, and he was offered a 
professorship in the new Academy of 
Arts at Weimar, having for colleagues 
Lenbach, Begas, and Preller, the pay- 
sagist. Yet the sleepy scholasticism of 
Weimar, heavy with the shades of 
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Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland, was 
little to Bécklin’s taste, and after a 
parenthesis during which he produced 
nothing beside the exquisite ‘‘ Diana 
Hunting,” and “‘ Pan Frightening the 
Shepherds,’’ he again fared southward, 
visiting Rome, Naples, Capri, and 
Pompei, absorbing light and color and 
maturing his love for the Mediterranean 
ideal. The first fruit of this sojourn, 
the “‘ Villa by the Sea,’’ proved the 
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Bécklin’s most engaging fancies, 
painted shortly before the return to 
Basel, where he received casual wel- 
come from his townsfolk in the form of 
commissions to decorate the stairway 
of the Museum. The stay in Basel 
was marked by a series of masterpieces, 
small in compass but striking in con- 
ception, ‘‘ The Ride of Death,’’ ‘* Fu- 
ries Pursuing a Murderer,’’ and the 
** Dragon’s Den ”’ after the ballad of 
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A SEA IDYLL 


prelude to a suite of compositions all 
in the same subdued yet tragic key. 
The lyric intensity of this picture, with 
its wind-swept villa, its stretch of rest- 
less ocean, and dark, Iphigenian figure 
watching the waves break at her feet, 
was not to be equalled until many 
years later, and only then by the “ Island 
of the Dead.”’ 

In strong contrast to the innate 
pathos of the ‘‘ Villa by the Sea’’ is 
the joyous, idyllic ‘* Daphnis and Ama- 
ryllis,’’ of the following year, one of 


Goethe, each of which found place in 
the Schackgalerie. Before leaving for 
Munich Bécklin had the supreme humor 
to caricature certain leading city offi- 
cials in the six masques designed for the 
garden facade of the Kunsthalle, all 
astounding in the grotesque exuber- 
ance of their satiric expression. 

In many regards the period which 
now dawned proved Bécklin’s most 
fervent and productive. His vision 
grew clearer, its formulation more con- 
cise, and he gave full sweep to a 
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seemingly boundless creative vitality. 
Beginning with the “‘ Battle of the 
Centaurs,’’ a masterful epitome of the 
fury of natural forces, which not only 
recalls but surpasses Rubens’s ‘‘ Ther- 
modon,”” came a cycle of allegorical 
compositions pregnant with philosoph- 
ical significance. ‘‘ Pan Fishing for 
Sea Nymphs”’ and a “ Triton and 
Nereid "’ also accord with this phase, 
the former one of Bécklin’s many 
humorous fantasias on paganism, the 
latter a searching and profound alle- 
gory oflove. The Nereid, Titianesque 
in her suave mellowness of tint, is de- 
sirous and insatiate; the Triton, eyes 
averted across a burnished sea, vaguely 
asserts man’s unrest even in the meshes 
of passion, his closer kinship with the 
elements,—the eternal mystery. 

After five years Bécklin recrossed 
the Alps and took up residence in 
Florence, where, under the influence 
of the Renaissance masters, his art ac- 
quired a more formal perfection and 
deeper poetic import. “‘ Sleeping Di- 
ana,’ “‘ The Elysian Fields,’’ and 
above all the ‘‘ Island of the Dead,’’ 
were the triumphs of this period. 
Currently known as Bécklin’s master- 
piece, the ‘* Island of the Dead,” with 
its dark cypresses, its silent waters, and 
barge gliding majestically toward the 
craterlike bourne, is surely one of the 
most penetrating and poetical evoca- 
tions of any age. Intense in color, 
impeccable in composition, and _ infi- 
nite in tragic suggestion, the picture 
embodies both the solemnity of the 
antique world and the restless, questing 
idealism of modern times; it is an en- 
during symbol of human longing for 
divine peace and transfiguration. 

From the passivity of the ‘‘ Island 
of the Dead ”’ Bécklin turned with un- 
diminished power to ‘‘ Prometheus,’’ a 
work truly Aéschylean in spirit. Here 
again is allegory of the highest order, 
for the colossal, cloud-like figure who 
lies chained to those inaccessible crags 
typifies not only the battle of gods 
against giants, but the blunt, unceasing 
struggle of humanity for a freer, more 
exalted existence. The Titanic grand- 
eur of “‘ Prometheus ’’ marks the climax 
of Bécklin’s quasi-classical manner ; 


and for heroic breadth of treatment, 
the canvas is not unworthy to rank be- 
side the Pergamum friezes, dedicated, 
long since, tothe same theme. Yet with 
unabated freshness and vigor Bécklin 
passed from tragedy to burlesque and 
bizarrerie, and in ‘‘ Sport among the 
Waves ’’ gave a scene vibrating with 
light and life, full of deep-sea mystery 
and the dazzling brightness of. sky 
and wave. The somewhat medizval 
‘* Spirit of Adventure,”’ and the justly 
celebrated ‘* Sacred Grove,’’ complete 
the chief works of this epoch. 

The return to Switzerland, this time 
to Ziirich, witnessed a further sublima- 
tion of Bécklin’s powers; the ‘‘ Silence 
of the Ocean,”’ certain strong and vera- 
cious portraits, and several delicate 
apotheoses of spring, together with a 
** Suzanna at the Bath,’’ which enraged 
the unimaginative Swiss, followed in 
rapid succession. Early in the nineties 
Bécklin turned for the fourth time 
toward Italy, making Florence his 
home. But the odyssey which had 
proven so fertile was now at its close, 
and, though he continued at the easel, 
the great work lay behind, not before 
him. The last canvas on which Bécklin 
labored was a powerful and fantastic 
representation entitled ‘‘ The Plague,”’ 
showing a street clogged with pest- 
stricken wretches. The picture was 
almost finished when the end came. 

That which awes the neophyte and 
that which remains the cardinal glory of 
Bécklin’s canvases is the depth and 
splendor of their coloration. First and 
last Bécklin was a colorist. He chose 
by instinct only the most alluring hues, 
—the pure radiance of far stars, the vivid 
grotto-blue of the sea,the copper-brown 
of a faun’s skin, or the viridescence of 
water serpent. No man studied nature 
more closely or surprised so many of 
her secrets. The Campania, the clear 
vistas of the Oberland, foam-lashed 
rocks along the Tuscan coast, here a 
dark stretch of wood, there a splash of 
light, all produced an accumulation of 
stimuli which, coupled with an indel- 
ible memory and remarkable powers of 
visualization, made Bécklin one of the 
few really sovereign colorists. While 
his sense of form was not so acutely 
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developed — his drawing of the nude 
sometimes being the reverse of aca- 
demic,—it is impossible not to feel that 
the sum-total may have gained rather 
than suffered through this fact, for, as 
it is, nothing seems to reach beyond or 
fall below an irreproachable ensemble. 
In the matter of composition Bécklin’s 
pictures are flawless; none but the very 
greatest, Giorgione, say, have here 
proven his equal. Each scheme cen- 
tres perfectly, yet the arrangement 
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abundant humor. What is called 
society he abhorred; he had to be 
dragged, almost, to his daughter’s 
wedding, arriving late and sitting far 
back in the church, in studio blouse, 
with hair awry and eyes tense with 
emotion. Because, perhaps, of his 
superlative genius, fame came to him 
late and suddenly, which was, it 
seems, just as well. At sixty he was 
all but unknown; by the seventieth 
birthday his name was on every lip 
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THE SILENCE OF THE OCEAN 


never appears studied nor stilted; the 
composition is mathematical in its bal- 
ance and yet seems — involuntary. In 
marines as well as landscape the adjust- 
ment is equally restful, though here, of 
course, more difficult to attain. 
Arnold Bécklin was a tall, powerfully 
moulded man with dark hair and deep, 
blue-gray eyes. He cared as little for 
the conventional in life as for the quo- 
tidian in art. His was essentially an 
isolated, taciturn nature. In conver- 
sation he was diffident and often 
constrained, though at times showed 


from the Alps to the Baltic. In Basel 
Holbein himself was crowded out of 
mind to make room for this new mas- 
ter, who had so long—yet without a 
tinge of bitterness— suffered neglect 
and endured obscurity. In Munich 
and in Berlin those who had misunder- 
stood and maligned made pilgrimages 
to the Secession, the Kunstverein, and 
the Akademie, surged about his pic- 
tures, and said with fatuous pride, “‘ er 
ist unser.’’ They called him the Ga- 
briel Max of landscape, the nine- 
teenth-century Botticelli, and other 
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things equally enthusiastic and equally 
inapt. 

Wherever he chanced to be, Bécklin 
led the life of a normal Swiss bour- 
geois. His tastes were simple, even 
severe. He had small liking for the 
panoramic accompaniments, the sump- 
tuous atrocities, which so appealed to 
Makart or Munkacsy. His studio was 
bare and workman-like. For him not 
only was the kingdom of heaven, but 
in large measure the kingdom of earth, 
within. Bécklin had but one dissipa- 
tion, a consuming desire to solve the 
problem of aéronautism. His taste for 
science and particularly for mathe- 
matics was strong; and sometimes, as 
at Weimar, he almost wholly neglected 
painting in the pursuit of icarian fan- 
cies. Yet, happily for art, he never 
invented a plausible equivalent for 
wings. During the Ziirich days, which 
one now recalls with something of 
sacred zest, Bécklin and Gottfried 
Keller, the novelist, were the clos- 
est friends. Often they might be 
seen passing along the street together, 


or sitting almost any evening “Zum 
Pfauen” over their beer. The death 
of Keller was a blow only equalled by 
the pitiful insanity of the artist’s second 
son Hans, and, while those last years 
at the villa in San Domenico were full 
of activity and showed little epuise- 
ment of power, they were shadowed 
by this double sorrow. 

It is but a few weeks now since the 
master was stricken, and borne through 
the sun-flecked streets to the Evangel- 
ical Cemetery in Florence, not far from 
the sea which he so loved and the 
swaying cypress tops of San Miniato. 
He had been, all his life, a dreamer of 
dreams, one who, from the first, had 
seen incomparable visions. He was 
always held prisoner by the teeming 
richness from within which he sought 
to express in terms of the beauty from 
without. Always absorbed, always 


obsessed, he might at any moment 
have glanced up, smiled faintly as on 
that twilight afternoon, and murmured 
with singular truth: /ch war glicklich 
im Gefilde der Seligen. 





MASQUES DESIGNED BY BOCKLIN FOR THE KUNSTHALLE 
IN BASEL 
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An Engraver’s Pictorial Record 


By REGINA ARMSTRONG 


WHEN one contemplates the pictorial 
aspect of the posthumous collection of 
an artist who has illustrated the events 
and transcribed the characters of his 


ties, the characters, and the signs of 
the time of the artist who so faithfully 
transcribed them. There is a body 
and a directness to steel engraving that 





GREAT EAGLE 


time, it is like looking upon a pano- 
rama of life,—a sort of shadowy mirror 
that has caught the impressions of the 
floating procession and_ irrevocably 


fixed and so lifted its image out of the . 


period that contributed it. This is 
what the art relics of the late Charles 
Burt have done; they have preserved 
the poets, the statesmen, the celebri- 


make it incisive in its suggestion. With 
this inevitable accuracy, Mr. Burt gave 
it a delicacy and a softness that quite 
held it in true artistic values,—in that 
something that makes art out of the 
most commonplace subject and so 
establishes it for what it has become 
through the transmitted process. 
Nearly every one has seen the Burt 
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engraving of Longfellow done from a 
photograph, so calm and lofty in its 
thoughtful expression and with such 
strength and dignity of executed crafts- 
manship that we may all claim it as our 
individual conception; and so it did 
not all come from the photograph, but 
from the artist's conception—his poetic 
conception—of apoet. Mr. Burt loved 
his art for its own sake, and he brought 
to it the consecration of a thoroughly 
upright personal character and a sensi- 
tive intelligence of art. He was above 
all a clean engraver; his line is impec- 
cably pure and true; when one searches 
it he finds that it could not deviate one 
iota and hold the consistency of the 
effect. The collection abounds in ex- 
amples that illustrate this point: the 
very characteristic Lincoln, the ideal 
heads of Queen Victoria, the’ most life- 
like and expressive vignette of the 
Duke of Wellington, and a noble array 
of noted personages who seem to have 
been taken at their most characteristic 
periods in order somehow to fulfil our 
conception of them. While the collec- 
tion is especially rich in portraits, there 
are a number of fancy and fictional 
pieces that leaven the lump of digni- 
taries. That most excellent engrav- 
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ing, familiar to the walls of most 
homes, from the painting by Leslie of 
Shakespeare’s ‘* Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ wherein Anne Page, Slender, and 
Shallow constitute the charming in- 
terior composition, is one of the largest 
examples that Mr. Burt has left. Then, 
there are his engraving, after Leonardo 
da Vinci, of the ‘‘ Last Supper,’’ the 
Centennial Bond plate, and others of 
the same character; charming little 
bits that embellished bank-notes or 
were used by governments in official 
ways; State seals, commercial designs, 
and local architectural pieces, as a very 
fine example of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
for instance; these comprise a collec- 
tion that numbers nearly five hundred, 
including forty original drawings by 
the engraver himself. The intrinsic 
value must needs be apparent when it 
is recalled that Mr. Burt’s career 
covered half a century, and that in his 
position as the chief engraver of the 
United States Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing his work not only repre- 
sented the best of this country, but his 
services were frequently called into re- 
quisition by other countries, and the 
pictorial record of all this survives in 
the present collection. As it now ap- 
pears from the subscription recently 
started for the purpose of purchasing it 
for the New York Public Library, 
these invaluable remains of an art that 
has been superseded by mechanical 
processes will eventually become the 
property of the public. 

Mr. Burt was well equipped for the 
vocation that made him the master of 
his art. Born in Scotland, he served 
the necessary seven years’ apprentice- 
ship in engrav- 
ing, which he 
had decided to 
follow as a 
career. He 
was a pupil of 
the celebrated 
engraver and 
painter, Wil- 
liam Holme 
Lizars, who in 
his youth had 
been a class- 
mate of Sir 
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David Wilkie. Mr. Burt soon proved 
that he had a peculiar aptitude for his 
art, and even taught etching to Profes- 
sor John Wilson, known as ‘‘ Christo- 
pher North,” in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Review. He came to this country in 
his young manhood and always desired 
to be identified with the land of his 
adoption. He was regarded with the 
tenderest esteem by his compeers in 
every profession that his art brought 
to his acquaintance, and his insight 
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into the character of his subjects and 
his appreciative rendering of this clear 
understanding are obvious in the work 
that he hasleft. It goes hand in hand 
with the time that gave these eminent 
men and women to the world, and it is 
fitting that in the recessional of their 
careers the art that has illuminated 
their features should be folded up into 
the past with them. But it is a record 
that, once having known, we could not 
very well part with. 


The Rubaiyat in French 


By FLORENCE A. H. MORGAN 


It is in vain ye rise before the light 
To lengthen sorrow and increase your pain, 
Since by your toil ye find nor hope nor gain, 
And in no whit the life more benedight. 
And if ye seek to read the reason why, 
To know the wherefore of this toil unblest, 
This endless longing and this vague unrest, 
Will ye not say, before the daylight die, 
It is in vain? 





CHARLES SIB- 
LEIGH’S own fatal- 
istic key to life is 

uméatimea| a fitting opening 
DE EDOUARD FITZGERALD to his clever mak- 
ing into French 
prose of FitzGer- 
ald’s ‘*Rubdiyat.’’ 


A difficult task, 
ag but one to which 
this French poet 


and journalist has 
4 been fully equal. 
tupearar vases It is these rare 
books which ap- 
pear now and then upon the literary 
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horizon that whet the book-lover’s ap- 


petite, charming and interesting addi- 
tions to the many well-loved volumes, 
yet difficult to speak of in moderate 
praise. 

The familiar quatrains of the ‘* Ru- 
bdiydt’’ have become so generally 
considered as a sort of short-cut to 
culture that, outside of its beauty, 
this first French translation of Fitz- 
Gerald’s poem must appeal to the 
scholar as well as to the casual reader 


and collector. And how happily has 
Mr. Sibleigh caught the true spirit of 
the work! How happy the manner in 
which he puts life itself into the com- 
panionship of those two with the 
*“‘ crust of bread”’ and the “jug of 
wine ”’: é 

Un livre de poésie sous les branches, une cruche 
de vin, une crofite de pain, et toi prés de moi, chant- 


ant dans le désert . . O, le désert serait le 
paradis pour moi ! 





MM. CHARLES SIBLEIGH AND LEON GOBEILLE 
Translator and Editor of French “‘ Rubdiyat”’ 








AN IDEAL PORTRAIT OF BEATRICE SYLVIE 


And again, in the last quatrain: 


Et quand. 4 son instar, O Saki, tu passeras parmi 
les hétes parsemés sur |’herbe comme des étoiles, et 
dans ta joyeuse course tu viendras 4 l’endroit ot 
autrefois j’en étais un—retourne un verre vide. 


It seems almost as though “‘ retourne 
un verre vide’’ means the turning of 
the hour-glass of the span of life. As 
the hour-glass is supposed to have been 
first known in Persia about the tenth 
century it would not be unreasonable 
to gather this interpretation, and to 
assume that Omar, in those final lines, 
vaguely retracts all that he had for- 
merly given utterance to concerning the 
ennui of life and the joys of wine 
drinking, and begs, at the conclusion 
of his song, that the glass might be 
turned,—that his life might once again 
be lived over. If we dare accept this 
view it changes the whole meaning of 
the poem, and makes ‘‘ ducks and 
drakes ” of some fine old philosophiz- 
ing. 

Mr. Sibleigh seems to have worked 
out, at least to his own satisfaction, 


some reason for this inference. He 
changes Omar, the hopeless pessimist, 
looking forward to the dissolution 
of this life with keen desire, into 
quite a different being; one who 
craves just as keenly a new lease on 
existence, longing to have “le verre 
vide” turned again that he might be 
given another chance to find greater 
beauties in life and make it well 
worth the living. 

But perhaps the persona] element 
in Mr. Sibleigh’s work is just at present 
the strongest interest about this new 
aspirant to our favor. The curious and 
pathetic dedication to an almost un- 
known student in Paris brings to the 
** elect and esoteric few ’’ gilded memo- 
ries of a choice spirit who probably did 
more to immortalize the ‘‘ Rubdiyat ”’ 
in Paris than’ any other one person. 
Strong to maintain her native cult, as 
are most of the sojourners in the queen 
city, she made a sort of idolatry of 
Persian literature. And now no finer 
tribute to this interesting woman could 
be conceived than the affectionate 
homage which bids for our approval of 
this tiny volume: 
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In FonpD REMEMBRANCE OF 
BEATRICE YSABEL SYLVIE, 
LOVER OF OMAR THE TENT-MAKER: 


Example and Exponent of Truth and Beauty, who, 
sometime before the dawn, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1897, in the agony of a despairing moment, 
opened for herself the gates of Paradise. ¢ 


Beatrice Sylvie was born in Smyrna 
in 1870. Her mother was a Persian 
woman; her father a Frenchman, lieu- 
tenant in the French navy, the associate 
and intimate friend of Pierre Loti, his 
ranking officer in the expedition to the 
Northland and in Japan. The mother 
died either at Beatrice Sylvie’s birth or 
very soon after. Her childhood was 
spent at Marseilles, her father paying 
the expenses of her education, but 
little heeding the girl’s mode of life, 
and rarely seeing her. 

When yet very young she began her 
life in Paris, under the nominal care of 
her father, then a captain in the navy. 
There she became a serious student of 
art and the languages. She was very 
democratic and bohemian in her 
method of living, an interesting and 
absolutely pure woman. The reason 
of her suicide has never been even 
remotely divined. Returning from 
dinner about midnight on the 26th of 
November, 1897, she went alone to 
her,room. It was bitterly cold. She 
filled her brazier with charcoal, lighted 
it, and retired for the night. It might 
have been thought the result of mere 
accident, her suffocation by the fumes 
of the charcoal, had it not been for the 
evidence of her maid, who found a gar- 
ment tucked securely under the door, 
as though to make the room as close as 
possible. Even this her friends try to 
excuse, remembering that the Novem- 
ber winds in Paris are often subtle and 
penetrating, thus giving her the bene- 
fit of a very slender doubt. As yet, 
and always, will a deep mystery sur- 
round Beatrice Sylvie’s death; her life 
contained no disturbing elements of 
intrigue, her circumstances were com- 
fortable even if not luxurious. 

The translator's scholarship and 
taste, his curious style, his work as 
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journalist, poet, and philosopher, fit 
him better than any other man for the 
task which he has so ably fulfilled. No 
man could believe more thoroughly in 
the Omar quatrains or live them more 
consistently in his own life than Charles 
Sibleigh. In fact, his honesty is almost 
fatalistic. He can truly say of himself, 
‘*T am what I am, and what I am I 
must be.”’ 

The creed of his whole life lies un- 
folded in his own lines which head this 
article. This sentiment was a reality 
with him—he was never an exponent of 
the strenuous life; to gain more on one 
day than the means to strive the next 
was in very truth to Charles Sibleigh 
the vain thing and an absurd waste of 
life and mentality. Even in Paris he 
is reckoned as a true bohemian. 

He stands a peer in his linguistic 
abilities, his scholarship entitles him to 
a chair in any university, his journal- 
istic reputation assures the immediate 
acceptance of anything from his pen, 
whilst his reading covers everything in 
every tongue; even the sacted books, 
the Bible, the Koran, the Talmud, are 
‘* sweet familiar friends’’ to him, and 
he quotes as readily from them as 
others from modern literature. 

This man, himself the personification 
of the pessimistic philosophy of the 
past, undertook the translation of the 
“* Rubdiyat ’’ as a diversion, a labor of 
love, and, when the work was com- 
pleted, his heart was satisfied. He 
loved his work but never thought to 
derive profit from it, so gave it gladly 
to the appreciative friend through 
whose admiration it now seeks the light 
of public favor. It will reach Mr. 
Sibleigh as a joyful surprise and com- 
pliment. 

To the student it will become a 
valuable text-book of the French 
tongue, if ever it is more widely dis- 
tributed. At present it can reach but 
the very aristocracy of book collectors, 
and serves as the herald of the epitaph 
which shall one day be written in praise 
of the scholarship and achievements of 
Charles Sibleigh, and as a splendid 
tribute to the memory of Beatrice 
Sylvie. 














New Work on Scott 


By ANDREW LANG 


MANY of the readers of THE CRITIC 
must have seen Abbotsford; certainly 
I have seldom been there without 
meeting pilgrims from America. I 
wonder what they thought of the 
place. Critics and biographers lead us 
to expect quite a palace, a great 
extravagant pile of buildings. Yet 
several of the adjacent villas of Gala- 
shiels manufacturers look at least as 
large, and possibly have more accom- 
modation. All that you behold at 
Abbotsford is not the work of Scott. 
The husband of his granddaughter, 
Mr. Hope Scott, a barrister, found it 
necessary to make additions, though he 
had not a large family, and was not 
reckless in expenditure. It was not 
the building of Abbotsford that need 
have harmed Sir Walter, it was the 
purchase of an estate of no great ex- 
tent, but sold to him at fancy prices, 
bit by bit. He wanted a few acres 
here, or there, with a fairy glen, or a 
stone at which the stream of some clan 
battle ‘* turned again.’’ He pined for 
the adjacent lands of Faldonside, 
where, as a child, I caught so many 
perch, and I daresay that he was in- 
terested in them because of that ‘* trew 
and honest gentleman,’’ Andrew Ker 
of Faldonside, one of Riccio’s mur- 
derers, an elder of the kirk, and the 
second husband of the second wife of 
John Knox. To Scott, land was a 
historical curiosity, and he bought it 
as he bought the library, weapons, 
portraits, and other gear in his villa. 

However, I do not mean to elucidate 
Scott’s character as a purchaser of land 
and as the best of landlords. In the 
new, post-Scottian part of Abbotsford, 
not in the excellently stored library, 
are the many manuscript volumes of 
his and of Mr. Lockhart’s correspond- 
ence. Among these, for various pur- 
poses, and over other unpublished 
letters of Scott’s, I have passed many 
hours. Few were my discoveries. 
Lockhart had been before me, and the 
more I studied the MSS., the more I 
admired the skill of Lockhart. He 


had nothing to conceal. ‘‘ Whatever 
record leap to light,’’ it can never alter 
Lockhart’s picture of Scott. Messrs. 
Macmillan have lately reprinted the 
Biography, in excellent format and 
type; the only additions are taken, by 
Mr. Pollard, from an abridged “‘ Life,” 
which Lockhart slightly emended. 
Meanwhile Mr. Hudson, Professor of 
English Literature in Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, California, has given 
us a ‘* Life’ of Scott in one volume 
(Sands & Co., London). He writes, 
not as worshipping Scott to idolatry, 
but as an admirer from childhood, and 
in a spirit of sensible sympathy. Per- 
haps I go further, for, apart from 
Scott’s poetry and fiction, the anti- 
quarianisms of his notes, read when I 
was a child, were the making of what 
there is of me. Gervase of Tilbury, 
the Romance of Virgil, Michael Scott, 
and the rest of the medizval story- 
tellers,—how much I longed to read 
them for myself! But, on the whole, 
Scott had skimmed the cream off those 
authors. 

On Mr. Hudson’s book I offer a few 
notes, due to perusal of MSS. and the 
voice of living tradition. Thus, as to 
Scott’s determination, when about six 
years old, to be ‘‘ a virtuoso, one that 
wishes and will know everything,”’ 
there is an anecdote (Lockhart MSS.) 
which Lockhart probably omitted as 
priggish. The small boy, bent overa 
huge tome, was asked, ‘‘ Walter, why 
don’t you go out and play with the 
other boys ?’’ ‘* Oh, you can’t think 
how ignorant these boys are,”’ said the 
child, who, as a man, declared that he 
never met the human being who did 
not tell him something that he had not 
known, and was the better for know- 
ing. Mr. Hudson is wrong in saying 
that Scott ‘‘ remained three years in 
the second class ’’ at school. He was 
not such a booby. He joined the 
second class, which, on the system 
then existing, became next year the 
third, next year the fourth, and so up- 
wards. A very bad system it was, for 
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dull and idle, or clever and industrious, 
every boy yearly ‘‘ got his remove ’’; 
none could rise faster, none was left to 
restudy the books which he knew 
nothing about. His Latin was never 
exact, and of Greek he had no more 
than St. Augustine, Keats, or Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson. But do not let the 
Saint, the Sheriff, the Poet, and the 
Romancer encourage idle little boys! 
Avec du Grec, on ne peut géter rien. 
Having inspected the little volumes 
of ballads which were Scott’s first 
library, I do not remember that they 
were in MS., as Mr. Hudson says; I 
think they were chap-books. His 
MS. collection of ballads was used by 
Professor Child, and I conquered the 
temptation to insert in the leaves a 
forged ballad of my own, to trap, if it 
might be, the Professor. It is hardly 
right to say that “‘ the ordinary novel 
of the day found no favor’”’ with the 
young Scott. He revelled in Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Charlotte Reeve, Bage, and 
others, on whom he later wrote essays, 
as well as in Fielding and Smollett. In 
fact Mrs. Radcliffe and Horace Wal- 
pole went for something in his own 
fiction. The odd thing about the poem 
beneath Bunbury’s picture, the poem 
of which Scott only, asa boy, knew the 
author, when Burns asked the name, is 
that the name is printed with the words 


.on the margin of the engraving. I 


bought a copy, for the associations, but 
it is a feebly amateur piece of work. 

As to Scott’s love affair, Mr. Hudson 
writes with taste and discretion. Miss 
Skene, who, as a child, amused Scott 
on the day when he had heard of his 
ruin, told the story not long ago in an 
American magazine. An aged lady, 
kinswoman of a friend of mine, knew 
the object of Scott’s passion intimately, 
and said that ‘‘ she was more like an 
angel thana woman.” That Scott did 
not think himself very kindly used we 
may infer from the lines on Fitz- 
James’s dream in ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Lake.”” They did refer to his lost 
love, of whom, as he told Lady Louisa 
Stewart, he always dreamed before a 
misfortune. People will remember Mr. 
Lincoln’s recurrent and foreboding 
dream, which he left half told on the 
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day of his murder. Mr. Hudson ap- 
pears to think that Scott was quite 
superior to what we commonly call 
““ superstition,’’ and he certainly did 
not mind sleeping in the same bed- 
room with a dead man at an inn. 
Nervous he was not, and feared no 
** freits.”. He regarded what was then 
called Animal Magnetism as part of 
the nonsense which each generation 
has to swallow or reject, wherein he 
was not wholly justified by the science 
of the future as regards Hypnotism. 
He knew two celebrated men who had 
seen ‘* ghosts,’’ but one (Lord Castle- 
reagh) long afterwards took his own 
life, and the other, Scott held, was 
never very sane. But his remarks on 
the ‘“‘ death-bed wraith’’ in ‘‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,”’ and on the 
strange knockings at Abbotsford when 
Bullock (who was decorating the house) 
died in London, are among the proofs 
that so eager a ghost-story hunter as 
Scott had a flicker of a surmise that 
our philosophy is not exhaustive. 
Gillies tells, and Lockhart omits, the 
appearance seen by Scott on the moor 
near Ashiesteil, which neither the 
Sheriff nor his mare Finella cared to 
investigate more than twice. He had 
a very good dream story in the Ruther- 
ford branch of his family, which Miss 
Rhoda Broughton worked up into her 
excellent conte, ‘‘ Mrs. Smith of Lang- 
mains.”” His own excellent ghost 
story, ‘‘ The Tapestried Chamber,” he 
got from Miss Anna Seward. Many 
years ago an English artist used to 
tell, and dictated to a friend of mine, 
his own ghost story. It was that of 
the hag in ‘‘ The Tapestried Chamber.”’ 
He gave place and date,.and a portrait 
of the ghost made by him “* from the 
quick,” or rather from the dead. The 
sketch was photographed, and was grim 
enough; but I never found out whether 
the artist consciously stole from Scott 
and Miss Seward, or whether the old 
ghost was still walking her rounds. 
The horseshoe in ‘‘ Redgauntlet ”’ 
Scott merely lifted from the account 
of Major Weir’s sister in the printed 
trial of that ‘‘ not gentlemanly person,”’ 
as Lord Kinedder mildly called the 
odious Major. 
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Mr. Hudson notes the inaccuracies 
as to history in the novels, but Scott 
knew very well, as a rule, when he was 
wrong. ‘* He takes Amy Robsart to 
Kenilworth, where I believe she never 
was.’” Why, she was dead many years 
before ‘* Kenilworth’? opens; Scott 
knew it, and deliberately revived her. 
One hears of a new Shakespeare-Bacon 
cipher book, in which the author makes 
Queen Elizabeth marry Dudley, in the 
reign of Mary Tudor. I write from 
memory, but will bet a new hat that 
Dudley married Amy Robsart in the 
reign of Edward VI., and so, of course, 
his wife surviving, could not marry 
again under Bloody Mary. If I am 
right, what becomes of the cipher ? 
Mr. Hudson is not correct when he 
says that Scott brings Prince Charlie 
to Scotland after Culloden. He brings 
him to England, where he came several 
times between 1750 and 1763. It is 
more odd that Scott makes Queen 
Mary visit Bothwell, in Hermitage 
Castle, from Hawick. Of course he 
knew that Jedburgh was the place. 
And he has Dundee shot near Fas- 
kally, a slip of memory for Urrard. 
In neither case does he err to suit his 
story. We do not read his novels for 
history, but, says Mr. Hudson, “‘ as a 
companion to history.’’ An excellent 
companion they are. Scott’s Mary 
Stuart in ‘‘ The Abbot”’ is the real 
woman. Sir Walter would never write 
her life, because his judgment was at 
war with his sentiment. He would not 
play the detective. He thoroughly 
understood the heroine—witness the 
hysterical scene in ‘‘ The Abbot,”’ 


when Mary hears the name of Bastian, 
at whose wedding she danced on the 
night of Darnley’s murder. 


That 
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passage is of the essence of the Queen’s 
character and history. In writing 
actual history, Scott quite repressed 
his natural cavalier tendencies. He. 
has been even called a Whig by M. 
Amédée Pichot, the biographer of 
Prince Charles. I do not think he was 
unfair to the Covenanters in ‘“ Old 
Mortality,’’ but in writing history he 
is fairenough, surely. We now know, 
through MSS. then unexplored, much 
that Scott could not know, but that 
is always the case in historical studies. 
No modern history keeps its place long 
as a work of authority (unless it be 
Gibbon’s). After a certain amount of 
fresh information has been acquired, a 
history relies for life on its excellence 
as literature. Scott’s ‘‘ Napoleon ’’ is 
superseded, not so his ‘* Old Mortal- 
ity.”’ Critics come and critics go, and’ 
merely say against Scott what he said - 
against himself. Any young critic who 
is too good and great to read Sir Wal- 
ter, and yet wishes to attack him, may 
(if he possesses the power of applica- 
tion) read the Introduction to ‘* The 
Fortunes of Nigel.’’ Then he will 
know all about it. Meanwhile, whether 
the novels are read or not, the novels 
continue to sell in endless editions. 
People who cannot read Shakespeare. 
buy Shakespeare, and probably many 
persons who, very properly, buy Scott, 
cannot read him. I wish them the 
best of wishes,—may they have sons 
and daughters whocan! They, as Mr. 
Hudson says of Sir Walter, will ‘‘ see 
and know life and the world in a large, 
and generous, and manly way,” not | 
supposing that the whole interest of 
existence is limited to the fleeting 
present. 
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Professor Wendell’s “Literary History of America” 





By LEWIS E. GATES 


‘*DATES?”’ -said M. Adrien de 
Montmorency, with a bit of a grimace; 
‘* they are not very elegant.’’ So says 
the dilettante of every age and nation; 
but not so says Mr. Wendell. He is 
indeed extremely liberal of dates, and 
the various parts of his work are 
firmly held in place by these indispen- 
sable little rivets. The admirable 
structure of Mr. Wendell’s book is 
one of the first of its excellences to 
get itself noted; in both its mechanics 
and its architectonics the book is a de- 
light to the lover of sound workman- 


_ship and of artistry. 


Of the organizing and directing ideas 


_ that help to give its unity and sym- 
’ metry to Mr. Wendell’s History and 


that make it a critical interpretation of 
facts and not simply a literal recital, 
there are several that should be spe- 
cially recorded. First and foremost, 
is Mr. Wendell’s conception of litera- 


ure as thoroughly intelligible only 


when it is interpreted as the expression 
of social life. Throughout his discus- 


‘sions he is finely loyal to the sociologi- 
‘cal method; he insists continually on 


the intimate connection between our 


‘ literature and the social conditions—in 


the broadest sense of the term—in the 
midst of which, generation after gen- 
eration, it arose, and whose spirit it 


‘expressed; and his History thus be- 
. comes a genuine record of the broaden- 


ing sympathies and deepening scope of 


American life as well as an appreciation 


of its imaginative expression. De- 
lightful indeed it is to trace in his 
pages the transformation of American 
life from its narrow colonial tem- 
per and forms, imbued with exalted 
emotion, but sombre and rigid and 
often ungracious and even repelling 
in their bareness, constraint, and over- 
simplicity, through the comparatively 
complex social and political experience 
of later generations, and along the 
expanding ways of material prosperity, 
out into the open regions of our mod- 
ern, richly human, sympathetically 
democratic civilization. A_ radical 
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part, to be sure, of Mr. Wendell’s 
theory is that as a nation down to at 
least 1832 we were inexperienced ; and 
doubtless our experience, as compared 
with that of England, was slight and 
narrow. Yet it served; and its qual- 
ity and effects are followed out by 
Mr. Wendell through the regions of 
society, of ethics, of religion, and of 
politics with an acuteness and a con- 
scientiousness that make his interpreta- 
tions of literature a very genuine and 
suggestive criticism of life. . 

There has been a good deal of cheap 
comment in some of the daily prints on 
Mr. Wendell’s running account of the 
influence of class distinctions on the 
characters and the writings of the 
authors hetreats of. Surely such fault- 
finding is quite out of place. Caste 
prejudice has always exerted and prob- 
ably always will exert a marked influ- 
ence — favorable or unfavorable — on 
art. One need but go to Madame de 
Staél’s De la littérature and De l’ Alle- 
magne to find delightfully subtle and 
suggestive analyses of the ways in 
which a whole age in a nation’s litera- 
ture or an entire literary movement 
may take its characteristic qualities 
from the conventional life of society 
and be made what it is in its merits 
as in its defects by the action of the 
spirit of caste. What Mr. Wendell 
has done has been to indicate with the 
utmost human sympathy, but other- 
wise with scientific dispassionateness, 
the modifications which from time to 
time the peculiar character of conven- 
tional social life in New England or in 
the Middle States has impressed upon 
literature. No one can justly accuse 

r. Wendell’s book of failing to give 
due prominence to the more fundamen- 
tal human qualities; those by virtue of 
which a man is a moral and social 
being, and not merely a tailor’s dummy 
or a dancing-master’s prize product. 

One of the most noteworthy of Mr. 
Wendell’s guiding ideas is his concep- 
tion of the American character as per- 
petuating under specially favoring 
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English character of the age of Eliza- 

eth. 
variation from the original Elizabethan 
type of Englishman has been far less 


He thinks that in America the 


than in England. The Elizabethan 
Englishman was spontaneous, enthusi- 
astic, versatile; the modern English- 
man—we find him with his traits 
somewhat over-accentuated in Punch’s 
John Bull—is far from being a similarly 
imaginative and nervously effective 
type. He has resulted from the long 
disenchanting, materializing experi- 
ences of political, social, and economic 
struggle which the English nation has 
had to undergo within its narrow, old- 
world boundaries while life has been at 
high pressure. For nearly two cen- 
turies, Americans, on the contrary, 
had, as Mr. Wendell urges, hardly any 
of this harsh experience to submit to. 
The economic ease and political free- 
dom and general simplicity of all life in 
the new world left comparatively un- 
distorted or undeveloped the type of 
individual character which the early 
emigrants brought over from Eliza- 
bethan England. ‘* Freshness of na- 
ture and feeling’’ persisted in Amer- 
ica; faith in ideals and devotion to 
them remained purer and firmer than 
/in England; ‘* American character pre- 
served much of the spontaneity, the 
enthusiasm, and the versatility trans- 
ported thither from the mother coun- 
try.” Hence, the modern American 
is of a more nervous, eagerly intellec- 
tual, alertly imaginative type than his 
“English cousin. 

Mr. T. W. Higginson, commenting 
‘years ago on the undoubted differences 
between the modern Englishman and 
the modern American, ventured, as an 
explanation, the hypothesis (which by 
the way excited Matthew Arnold’s 
mild indignation) that Nature had 
graciously made use of a few addi- 
tional grains of nervous energy when 
she kneaded the American character out 
of English clay. Mr. Wendell’s expla- 
nation is less figurative, more historical, 
and more scientific; it has an alluring 
evolutionary sound. Moreover, Mr. 


Wendell uses it ingeniously to account 
for the genesis of the American Revo- 
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[Entish many of the traits of the 


lution. This Revolution was the neces- 
sary result of the clash of ideals be. 
tween the men of the new world who 
were still seekers after the absolute in 
both religion and politics, and the men 
of the old world who had learned too 
well in the cruel school of economic 
experience to compromise with fact, 
The teachings of the French theorists, 
reckless in their pursuit of abstractions, 
found quick welcome in America and 
fostered American devotion to ideals; 
but our Revolution was preserved from 
the extravagances of the French Revo- 
lution by inherited Anglo-Saxon com- 
mon sense and practical instincts; 
hence our leaders never became, like 
Robespierre and his kind, mere victims 
of abstractions; they stood midway 
between French visionariness and Eng- 
lish literalness, and realized at once, 
sanely and successfully, a dream of 
religious and political liberty—toward 
which England is still painfully strug- 
gling, largely under the influence of 
our example. 
Probably not quite so satisfactory is- 
Mr. Wendell’s explanation of what he 
calls the New England Renaissance as 
also for the most part simply an 
expression of American national in- 
experience, and of Elizabethan traits . 
preserved intact in the new world. 
By the New England Renaissance he 
means the literary movement in New 
England during the first half of our 
century, and of this movement he says: 
** At last our ancestral America, which 
had so unwittingly lingered behind the 
mother country, awoke. In the flush 
of its waking, it strove to express the 
meaning of life; and the meaning of 
its life was the story of what two hun- 
dred years of national inexperience had 
wrought for a race of Elizabethan Puri- 
tans.”’ He finds resulting from this 
inexperience ‘‘ the ardor for absolute 
truth ’’ characteristic of New England 
literature, ‘‘ its innocence of worldly 
wisdom,”’ its ‘‘ undue confidence in the 
excellence of human nature,’’ and ‘‘ the 
childlike persistency of its ideals.”’ 
Doubtless, these qualities are all to be 
found in the transcendental literature 
of New England; but the question 
rises whether they may not be found 
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in equal degree in the transcendental 
literature of England itself. The naive 
hopefulness of Shelley’s idealism is 
hardly surpassed or even matched by 
that of any New England writer. 
Emerson, with all his archangelic 
blitheness and his seraphic optimism, 
had, as Mr. Wendell points out, an 
unfailing store of Yankee common 
sense; he was never betrayed into 
practical absurdities like those of the 
few Brook Farm faddists. And as for 
these delightfully visionary dreamers 
themselves, their ‘‘ innocence of world- 
ly wisdom ”’ and “‘ childlike idealism ”’ 
hardly surpass those of Coleridge and 
Southey and the other youthful adher- 
ents of the famous pantisocratic scheme 
of the nineties in England. In short, it 
may fairly be doubted whether in his 
explanation of New England-transcen- 
dentalism Mr. Wendell does not trust 
too much to his theory of an inherited 
Elizabethan character; and whether 
his explanation ought not to take more 
into account the influences that in the 
first part of the nineteenth century 
were acting on America from England 
and France and Germany. He speaks 
of the Yankee transcendental idealists 
as substantially Puritans with “all 
dogmatic limit’’ discarded. Yet in 
point of fact the essential character- 
istic of New England transcendental- 
ism.was its ardent faith in human 
nature and in external nature as now 
and here God-possessed and God-in- 
spired; and this faith New England 
transcendentalism shared with German 
and English transcendentalism, where- 
as Puritanism insists that human nature 
and external nature are radically evil. 
The transcendentalists’ optimistic spir- 
itualization of both man and nature 
seems, then, distinctive of them alike 
in Europe and in America; and the 
question may fairly be asked whether 
in making American transcendentalism 
so nearly the result of a mere revival 
of Elizabethan traits of character, Mr. 
Wendell is not in danger of misleading 
his readers as to what was essential in 
the transcendental movement. 


Yet when all possible deductions 


have been made, this fifth book, 
which deals with literature in New Eng- 
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land, is wonderfully well done and is 
perhaps the most valuable single book 
in Mr. Wendell’s volume. Every 
reader must admit the comprehensive- 
ness of Mr. Wendell’s grasp on his 
material, the suggestiveness of his 
orienting ideas, and the combined 
brilliancy and sanity of his treatment. 
From beginning to end, Book V. is 
delightful reading; whimsical at times, 
challengingly paradoxical and wilful, 
here and there almost too debonair, 
and yet withal wise, judicious, and 
frankly and fully appreciative of merit 
and genius, even in the case of writers 
whom the author would have been 
tempted in real life to regard with a 
somewhat quizzical stare. 

The concluding chapter of the His- 
tory is noteworthy for its masterly 
bringing together of the results of the 
preceding discussions. The thorough- 
ness with which Mr. Wendell has 
thought out his subject and the com- 
pleteness with which he has made a 
vast mass of heterogeneous facts give 
up their meaning become here spécially 
conspicuous. This chapter also in- 
cludes a plea for ideals as ‘‘ the living 
spirits which waken nationality into 
being,’”” and a confession of faith in 
democracy. From his survey of the 
past Mr. Wendell turns toward the 
future and indulges in a confident 
forecast of what it has in store. He 
is temperate here as always; he points 
out certain dangers; but he also 
points out certain qualities in the 
American character that seem likely 
to conjure out of these dangers their 
formidableness. Particularly sugges- 
tive and wise are the closing sen- 
tences of this chapter which plead for 
what Mr. Wendell regards as the 
authentic American democratic tradi- 
tion as opposed to the European 
democratic tradition. In America 
democracy, while it has fostered 
liberty, has also recognized and done 
honor to excellence of all sorts, and 
has refused to convert equality into a 
fetish or to make mediocrity compul- 


‘ sory on pain of decapitation. ‘* If in 


the conflicts to come, democracy shall 
overpower. excellence, or if excellence, 
seeking refuge.in freshly imperious 
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assertion of authority, shall prove de- 
mocracy another futile dream, the ways 
before us are dark. The more one 
dreads such darkness, the more gleams 
of counsel and help one may find in the 
simple, hopeful literature of inexperi- 
enced, renascent New England. There, 
for a while, the warring ideals of de- 
mocracy and of excellence were once 


reconciled, dwelling confidently to- 
gether in some earthly semblance of 
peace.”’ Thus with a discreet blending 
jo academic conservatism and broadly 

uman democratic optimism, Mr. 
[Wendell brings to a close what is 
isure to be for many years the standard 
\History of our literature. 


Blackstick Papers. No. 4* 
Concerning Joseph Joachim 
By MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE 


BEFORE life was experience — when 
it was curiosity, hope, speculation, all 
those desires with which existence be- 
gins—the writer was sent by her father 
to some musical meetings, which are 
now so long over that the very rooms 
in which they first originated do not 
exist any more. They were Wil- 
lis’s Rooms, out of St. James’s Street. 
The Musical Union was the name given 
to the concerts, which were an admi- 
rable invention of Mr. Ella’s to try to 
raise the standard of music from cer- 
tain shallow depths to which it seemed 
gradually to be sinking. There used to 
be an encouraging picture of a lyre on 
the programme, and a pretty little sen- 
tence —‘‘ Il pit’ gran omaggio alla 
musica sta nel silenzio’’— printed in 
colored letters at the end of it. This, 
alas! is not yet the universal opinion; 
promiscuous clap-trap applause and 
boisterous encores, often before the 
last notes have died away, being still 
in fashion. 

I believe the Musical Union eventu- 
ally migrated to St. James’s Hall, but 
it was in Willis’s cool and stately halls, 
with. the faded velvet seats, that the 
writer for the first time heard those 
familiar and delightful strains of Joa- 
chim’s violin, which have so happily 
sounded on through the latter half of 
a century of change and perplexity, 
ever bringing truth and strength and 
tranquillity along with them. 


* ight, x90, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, in the 
Usted oer ee Aneclon. 


For those of us who are not blessed 
with the Fairy Blackstick’s length of 
life and her five-and-twenty thousand 
years or so of active interest, it is no 
little good fortune to have lived in our 
generation, alongside with the people 
whom we can understand more or less; 
who express what is best in us, and who 
have added so widely to our limited 
experience, just because we can sym- 
pathize with them and follow their 
well-loved lead. One is sorry for those 
who are born, too late or too soon for 
their journey through life,—who are 
fighting against the tide instead of go- 
ing along with it, or perhaps trying to 
stem their unknown ways alone, ahead 
of their natural companions. And so 
I repeat it is an inestimable privilege 
to have lived at the same time with 
certain expressions of consummate 
beauty, which contain the best ideals, 
the best realizations of which we are 
capable; and it has been the present 
writer’s fortune to be able to count 
upon more than one certain and un- 
failing music through life, noble guid- 
ing strains which lead the way along 
many chances and changes, only grow- 
ing more familiar, more real as time has 
passed on. It is quite certain that peo- 
ple are not made happy by remember- 
ing tours de force or wonderful exploits 
in execution,— indeed some of us are 
even too ignorant to appreciate them; 
but mere listeners, ignorant though 
they may be, are certainly made hap- 
pier (and better so far as they are more 
happy) by the remembrance of an un- 
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failing flow of beauty, sometimes quite 
beyond description, one of the revela- 
tions upon earth of some law reaching 
far beyond it. 

All this has been specially brought 
home to the writer by a book which 
has lately appeared, an English version 
of Andreas Moser’s ‘* Life of Joseph 
Joachim,” now translated by Lilla 
Durham. It will be found full of in- 
teresting things to those who can go 
back for years to the revelations of this 
master’s noble art. In this satisfying 
history both the writer and the trans- 
lator seem touched by something of 
Dr. Joachim’s own sincerity and thor- 
oughness. The first sentence of Mr. 
Fuller Maitland’s introduction strikes 
the keynote of it all: ‘‘ Few biogra- 
phers,’’ he says, ‘‘ have had to tell the 
story of a life so full of dignity, useful- 
ness, and beauty.’’ The story flows 
on from the very first with steady ad- 
vance. 

Blackstick herself might have pre- 
sided at Joachim’s birth. We read of 
the usual fairy seventh child, the son 
of Julius and Fanny Joachim, born 
near Presburg in Hungary in 1831; of 
the grave, reserved father, devoted to 
his home; of the loving, capable 
mother; of the family in modest cir- 
cumstances, not rich people, but placed 
beyond the struggle for daily bread. 
We do not learn that this was in any 
way a specially musical family; but 
one of the sisters, called Regina, could 
sing, and little Pepi could listen, and 
with all his might. 

The writer has heard Dr. Joachim 
say that he first learnt to play on a 
little toy fiddle, which some one 
brought him from a fair. Happy 


. friend to have given such a gift to such 


a‘‘ Pepi’! The little fiddle is written 
of in the memoir, and we read that a 
friend of the family first taught the child 
to play upon it; then the father, recog- 
nizing ‘‘ Pepi’s’’ great natural gifts, de- 
termined to have him seriously taught 
the violin, and, being a sensible man, 
took him to the best violinist in all 
Pesth. He was Serwaczynski, Konzert- 
meister there, and we have his portrait 
in the book, an anxious-looking man in 
a black satin stock and an old-fashioned 
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coat with a high collar. There is also 
a picture of little Joseph himself, with 
rows of beautiful, stiff curls, and, not- 
withstanding his tender years, the 
same calm expression that we are ac- 
customed to. A pretty story is told 
how, after thirty years, Joachim some- 
where recognized the tones of his first 
master’s violin which he had heard as 
a child, and was able to buy it for his 
own. It was an Amati and a valuable 
instrument. 

At the opera at Pesth very good 
music was to be heard. Beethoven’s 
** Ruinen von Athen ”’ was given there, 
and the overture to ‘‘ Kénig Stephan.” 
It was at Pesth, in the Casino, that 
Pepi made his first appearance, by his 
master’s wish. The picture of the 
little fair-haired boy, with his stiff 
curls, was taken at this time, and the 
delighted audience seems to have ap- 
plauded as loudly sixty years ago as it 
does to-day. Dr. Joachim’s only rec- 
ollection, however, is of the sky-blue 
coat and the mother-of-pearl buttons 
which he wore for the occasion. A 
delightful, spirited lady now appears 
upon the scene; this is a relative, 
Fraulein Fanny Figdor, who entreats 
that her charming little cousin Pepi 
should be sent to Vienna, where music 
is more vibrating and alive than at 
sleepy Pesth — she is like a character 
out of Goethe, so confident and full of 
resource and conviction. Her persua- 
sions and those of his teacher prevail, 
and the father and Fanny and Pepi all 
set out together for the Capital. 

The first master to whom they ap- 
plied was Helmesberger, a distin- 
guished teacher, whose two young 
sons were also admirable performers. 
He declared that nothing could ever 
be made of little Joachim because of 
the stiffness of his bowing. Joachim’s 
father, who hated half measures, though 
bitterly disappointed, at once resolved 
to take his boy away and bring him up 
to some other profession. Happily for 
the whole world, Ernst happened to 
come to Vienna about this time, and 
immediately recognized Joachim’s rare 
gifts; he advised the parents to con- 
tinue his musical education, to put Pepi 
under Joseph Bohm, from whom he 


Joachim to his own home and treated 
him as a son. He had no children, 
but he loved his pupil and he loved 
true art. 

At the time when Joachim first went 
to Vienna, the great traditions of the 
past were somewhat waning. Bee- 
thoven and Schubert had been dead 
some twelve years; the cheerful and 
homely melodies of slighter composers 
were better suited to display the bril- 
liant powers of those who rather wished 
to show their capabilities than to play 
great music. Paris was supposed to be 
the centre of all art and of all success, 
and there was consequently some talk 
of sending Joachim, after his studies 
with Béhm, to Paris. Again the 
spirited Fanny, now Frau Witgen- 
stein, with a home and husband of her 
own in Leipzig, interfered for Joseph’s 
benefit. She declared that Leipzig 
was the only place for Joachim, and 
the only school where he had anything 
to learn. 


Mendelssohn was at Leipzig, the 


director of the concerts there, and he 
brought many musicians round about 
* him; he was successful .and popular, 
respected, and greatly loved. Moser 
says that among others ‘* Robert Schu- 
mann looked up to Mendelssohn as to 
a high mountain.’’ Some master pen, 
a Carlyle’s, a Jean Paul’s, should paint 
for us this charming centre, all these 
brilliant and delightful people, coming 
and going in the streets of the ancient 
town, and dwelling in their special 
atmosphere of music, of good fellow- 
ship, of high endeavor. 

Mendelssohn was greatly interested 
in the young student. His first recom- 
mendation was that Joachim should 
have a tutor, not for the violin—in his 
art the boy wanted but little teaching— 
but for Latin, for geography, for his- 
tory, for divinity, for all the education 
befitting a superior man; but at the 
same time Félicien David, the great 
violinist, who was then at Leipzig, 
gave Joachim many hints which after- 
wards he knew how to make useful. 

What, notwithstanding every draw- 
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himself had learned wisdom and 
music. 

This kind, austere teacher took 


back, would not any of us now give for 
a ticket of admission to that concert at 
the Gewandthaus where Joachim made 
his first public appearance in Leipzig! 
The concert was given by Madame 
Pauline Viardot, who sang, while 
Schumann stood behind the hall listen- 
ing to the performance. Madame 
Schumann and Mendelssohn played 
one of his compositions together on 
two pianofortes; Mendelssohn accom- 
panied Joachim, but, tinfortunately, 
just at the beginning of this piece 
Joachim’s string snapped, owing to the 
heat of the room. They had no sooner 
started once more when there was an 
alarm of fire, and the whole company 
rushed out of the place. 

Joachim was six years in Leipzig. 
Mendelssohn’s constant advice to his 
pupil was to never play anything but 
the best music, conscientiously, with 
more thought for the composition than 
for the effect which was produced. 
Young as he was, Joachim had his own 
standard; he responded to Mendels- 
sohn’s serious views that he did not 
care for virtuosity, and from what he 
had heard rather shrank from an intro- 
duction to Liszt. It is interesting to 
read of Mendelssohn’s reply to Joseph 
when he expressed this feeling. ‘‘ Wait 
a bit, my son; there is so much that 
is unusual and beautiful in his playing 
that I feel sure you will return con- 
verted. God speed you. Greet Liszt 
from me.’’ And Mendelssohn was 
right in his prediction. 

When Mendelssohn died suddenly in 
1847, the whole musical world mourned 
for Lycidas. To Joachim it was a 
deeper, personal sorrow, one of the 
keenest he ever experienced. 

There is always something satisfying 
in the thought of past and present 
friendship between people who are 
one’s friends in spirit—it is only an 
accident whether one knows them or 
notin person. The friendship between 
Joachim and Mendelssohn is as delight- 
ful to think of as that between Jonathan 
and David. It is always a sort of 
music to hear of true friends. Can one 


not imagine these two as they come 
walking together in the evening, and 
the boy Joachim answers Mendelssohn’s 
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charming talk with intelligent appre- 
hension and caps a quotation from 
Jean Paul with the apt application of 
a passage from his “‘ Flegeljahre’’ ? 
Mendelssohn looked at him with sur- 
prise, and from that evening we are 
told his interest in the ‘‘ Zeufelsbra- 
ten,’’ as he called him, grew to the 
greatest affection. He agreed with 
Schumann, ‘‘ and only placed in the 
first rank artists who could not only 
play, possibly one or two instruments, 
but who were also human enough to 
understand the writings of Shakespeare 
and Jean Paul.” 

When Joachim first came to England 
in 1844 (his second visit, when I first 
heard him, was in the fifties), Mendels- 
sohn wrote to the secretary of the 
Hanoverian Embassy : 


These few lines are to introduce Joseph Joachim, 
from Hungary, a boy of fifteen, of whom I have 
become exceedingly fond during the nine months I 
have known him; indeed I really love him and 
think very highly of him, a thing I can say of few 
of my recent acquaintances. His inter- 
pretation, his perfect comprehension of music, and 
the promise in him of a noble service to art [is it not 
finely said ?] will, I am sure, lead you to think of 
him as highly as I do. Be kind to him, 
look after him in great London, introduce him to 
those of our friends who will appreciate such an 
exceptional personality, and in whose acquaintance 
he for his part will also find pleasure and stimula- 


' tion; I here allude principally to the Horsleys. 


This letter of Mendelssohn’s recalls 
to the writer’s mind one unforgetable 
meeting with Joachim many years 
after, when one misty afternoon, with 
a young cousin, a friend of Miss Hors- 
ley, she went to inquire for Mrs. 
Horsley, the mother of the family, who 
was dangerously ill in her house on 
‘Campden Hill. There was a garden 
in front of the house, and the door 
opened as we came up, and then some 
one who had been watching from the 
window ran out quickly from within, 
passing the maid who had come to the 
door, and saying, “‘ I saw you crossing 
the garden. Come in, come, both of 
you. Come quietly; my mother is 
very, very ill. But Joachim is here, 
he has come to play to her; she wanted 


to hear him once more. . . . In 
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a dim, curtained, back room looking 
across another garden the dying mis- 
tress of the house sat propped up with 
cushions in a chair. Joachim stood 
with his back to the window holding 
his violin, and we sat in silence by the 
doorway. He played gravely and with 
exquisite beauty, and the sad, silent 
room was full of the blessing of Bach, 
coming like a gospel to people in need 
of rest. 

Mrs. Horsley only lived for a few 
days after this, and now her daughter 
has followed her, that charming, gra- 
cious, emphatic, gray-haired Sophy, 
bestowing kindness and help and music 
upon all in her path. She had been 
the intimate friend of Mendelssohn, 
who dedicated one of his most lovely 
compositions to her. She treasured 
his portrait and his drawings; one 
almost seemed to see him there when 
she spoke of him. 

Weimar, that wonderful little Olym- 
pus where so many gods have congre- 
gated, seemed to have an instinct for 
great men, and first offered to Joachim 
official recognition. The sketch of 
Weimar and its musical politics and 
vehement partisanship is well given in 
Dr. Moser’s book. One can realize it 
all, and the battles of the new and the 
old school, under the rule of Liszt, the 
great man, the arbiter of these passion- 
ate strifes. Liszt himself belonged to 
the school of those who would weave 
impulse and passion into their art 
rather than beauty, order, and self- 
suppression. Anyhow, he was the 
irresistible and brilliant leader and 
advocate of the new school of music. 
Raff and Biilow were also at Weimar 
studying under the great Kapellmeis- 
ter. Joachim, who was now appointed 
Konzertmeister, was for a time, as 
Moser tells us, ‘‘ completely conquered 
by the magic spell of the new charac- 
teristic music.” He took immense 
pains to raise the standard of the 
Weimar orchestra, and, together with 
his friends, constantly gave and con- 
scientiously rehearsed Wagner’s music. 
Biilow, we are told, was delighted to 
have won Joachim over, as he thought, 
to the magician’s influence, for Joachim 
himself was regarded as only next to 
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Liszt at Weimar in importance and 
power. 

One day came a letter from Richard 
Wagner to Liszt, which is given by 
Moser: 


I have just been reading the score of my ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin”—as a rule I do not read my own work, I 
have an intense longing that this work should be 
performed. I hereby beseech you, perform my 
‘*Lohengrin.” You are the only man to whom I 
would make this request ; to no one but you do I 
trust the making of this opera. 


I have read somewhere of the cir- 
cumstances under which this letter was 
written. It was in Paris, after his great 
disappointments there, that one day 
sitting in his room, lonely, despondent, 
poor, numbed, as he said pathetically, 
not knowing where to turn, to find 
rendering for that which was his crea- 
tion, Wagner’s eyes happened to fall 
upon the score of ‘* Lohengrin,’’ lying 
neglected on a shelf. Suddenly an 
immense pity came over him, a pity to 
think of that beautiful music buried for 
ever in a sepulchre of paper and fruit- 
less hope. It was under this influence 
that he wrote, and almost by return of 
post he heard from Liszt that ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin’’ was to live and to be produced 
to the best of their ability by the 
musicians on the Weimar stage. 

There is one happy, idyllic interlude 
which must not be passed over in the 
story of Joseph Joachim’s life; the 
coming to Weimar of Bettina, Goethe’s 
child-friend, now a mother with charm- 
ing grown daughters. To her rooms, 
day after day, come the young, happy 
musicians; they sing, they make music, 
they wander by moonlight, they make 
love—at least Grimm makes love and 
eventually marries the attractive Gisela. 
On the last night they all sit up till 
three in the morning to see the ladies 
off by the earliest train. 

Sterner times followed upon all this 
happiness and gayety. Joachim was 
appointed to Hanover as Konzertmeis- 
ter, while Liszt was still ruling at 
Weimar and bringing the ‘‘new school’”’ 


more and more to the front. He was 


performing his own and Wagner’s com- 
positions almost exclusively; and not 
only this, but he was preaching a some- 
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what arrogant doctrine, and declaring 
that both conductor and performers 
must possess a certain power of enthu- 
siastic divination for the proper per- 
formance of his works! Then it was _ 
that Joachim made a protest, notwith- 
standing the cost it was to his loyal 
and responsive nature. But he had 
to speak the truth and without reserve. 
“IT am quite impervious to your 
music,’’ he writes, in a memorable 
letter to Liszt; ‘‘ it contradicts every- 
thing in the works of our great masters 
on which my mind has been nurtured 
since the days of my early youth. I 
cannot be a helpmate to you, and 
I must no longer let it appear that 
I serve the cause that you and your 
disciples advocate.”’ 

Rubinstein compared Joachim in his 
youth to a novice in a convent who 
knows he can choose between the con- 
vent and the world, and who has not 
yet taken his part. We know which 
part in life Joseph Joachim has always 
preferred. ‘ 

When the writer first personally 
knew Dr. Joachim, it was in her 
father’s house at Palace Green. She 
can remember seeing him coming in 
one rainy afternoon in springtime, and 
entering the long light-blue drawing- 
room. He was a young man then. 
He was carrying a rolled-up scroll — it 
was an original score of Beethoven's 
which some one had just given him; he 
showed us the cramped, fierce writing, 
the angry-looking notes of those calm 
harmonies. I have never again seen a 
Beethoven MS. ; but the remembrance 
is distinct of that one, as well as of 
Joachim’s talk of Beethoven himself, 
of his mighty self and his protesting 
nerves, and his impossible difficulties 
with housekeepers and maids-of-all- 
work. I have sometimes heard Joachim 
speak of Schumann with the gentlest 
affection and reverence, and then of 
Brahms,— above all of Brahms, and of 
his meeting with him, one of the great- 
est emotions of his life. 

We had once the happy opportunity 
of hearing the Joachim quartet at 
Dresden. It seemed to me then, as 
now, that I had never heard music be- 
fore, so beautiful, so exquisite did it 

















sound in that dark, bare Gewandthaus 
by the Elbe. It may be a foolish 
fancy, but to the writer’s mind music 
never sounds so well as when there is 
flowing water within reach, whether it 
is best for those who listen by the 
Rhine at Bonn or by the Elbe at 
Dresden matters little; or shall we 
write of a Romance of Schumann’s, a 
Concerto of Mozart’s, that were sound- 
- ing but a few days ago in an old Chelsea 
house ? Joachim was not there, but it 
was his teaching and inspiration that 
called forth the harmony. One of his 
most faithful followers was at the piano; 
his friend and pupil, Mrs. Liddell, had 
brought her violin. To the writer, 
hurrying home afterwards with happy 
pulses, the very mists of winter seemed 
to bear the beautiful impression along 
with them, and the tides of the stream 
to repeat it. 

But perhaps of all places the Hoch- 
schule at Berlin is the place we like best 
to remember Dr. Joachim, and to 
think of him in the midst of his young 
pupils, as they sit in serried rows in 
the concert room. It is a sight to 
satisfy the touched spectator, for so 
much that is personal goes into music 
that to watch the master gravely facing 
the pupils, and that vast young assem- 
bly eagerly attentive and following 
his guiding hand and glance, seems a 
revelation to the music itself. Many 
of the scholars are scarcely more than 
children, but they play as if they were 
men and women grown, and they an- 
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swer in a moment to his sign. Some 
especial bar or cadence does not go 
rightly; he makes them repeat it again 
and again; suddenly, with a flash along 
the line, they understand correctly, and 
then the music goes on once more. It 
was Beethoven’s great concerto for the 
violin that they were playing when we 
were there. A few parents and friends 
sit listening, a daughter of Mendels- 
sohn’s among them. As the countless 
bows sweep up and down, an up-spring- 
ing wave of swelling sound seems to 
spread from one end to the other of 
the great hall. The young, serious 
musicians bring the movement tri- 
umphantly to its close; the master 
looks approving; then comes a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘‘ Miss Leonora Jack- 
son will play the solo,” he says, and a 
girl of sixteen, in a straw hat, with 
along plait of hair, steps quickly for- 
ward, lays her straw hat upon a chair, 
tosses back her fair hair, and begins to 
play. 

It was a child playing to the others, 
a child with perfect taste and sure 
handling; the young orchestra listened 
and approved, and when she finished 
burst into gay, delightful applause. 
The master joined, too, clapping his 
two hands. It was a happy moment 
for everybody. 


This Hochschule, as we know, is 
perhaps Joachim’s greatest interest in 
life, and to it we owe the spread of his 
wise and beautiful teaching. 





A Defamer of His Race 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


[Mr. Charles W. Chesnutt, the writer of this review, speaks freely and forcibly of the man who has 


defamed his race. 
reputation. 
finger-ends.—Eps, Critic. ] 


THE first thought that strikes the 
reader of this atrocious book * is, how 
did a reputable publishing house ever 
permit itself to become parties to its 
publication ? The answer probably is 
that the readers of the publishing house 
knew nothing about the colored race 
beyond what they read in the news- 
papers, and therefore took it for granted 
that a colored man, who claimed to be 
a lawyer and ex-member of a legisla- 
ture, would know all about his own peo- 
ple. It seems never to have occurred 
to them that a man might be all that, 
and yet be unworthy of credit, nor do 
they seem to have inquired into the an- 
tecedents of the author of a book the 
value of which must rest almost solely 
upon the writer’s character, for the 
book is almost wholly an expression of 
opinion, with no statistics to support 
it, but based entirely upon the claimed 
knowledge and experience of the 
writer. That a reputable publishing 
house should have issued such a book 
against any other considerable class of 
people without such preliminary inves- 
tigation is incredible. 

The present reviewer during a recent 
extended tour of the Southern States, 
under circumstances which threw him 
mainly among the better class of the 
colored people, has taken pains to as- 
certain as far as possible the past record 
of Mr. Thomas, and is obliged to say 
that he has not heard anywhere one 
good word concerning him. The 
writer has conversed with colored 
bishops, college professors, and others, 
men of substance and character, who 
have known this man during his varie- 
gated career, and they are all unani- 
mous in the statement that the book 
faithfully represents the man. The 
only parallel example to this book was 
one written some years ago by a rene- 
The The Sete ag William Hannibal Thomas. 
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Mr. Chesnutt, who is himself allied by blood to the negro race, is also a writer of wide 
He knows his subject thoroughly and speaks not only with feeling, but with the facts at his 


gade Jew, in which all the worst slan- 
ders against this oppressed people were 
gathered from the obscure and musty 
folios of ancient libraries, and dished 
up in a paper-covered volume for the 
delectation of the nineteenth century. 
It must have been a satisfaction to the 
chosen people to note that within a 
year the author of the book was sent 
to the penitentiary for forgery, and 
that a year or two later the publishing 
house failed disastrously. This may 
have been a logical non sequitur, but it 
was poetic justice. Mr. Thomas may 
continue to escape this fate, but if it 
be any satisfaction to him to know 
that he has not a single friend or well- 
wisher among the whole eight or ten 
millions of his own people, he may rest 
content that such is emphatically the 
case. 

So much for the man, if it be pos- 
sible to separate the man from the 
book. The present reviewer once 
wrote a story in which a negro was 
transformed into a tree, and the tree 
sawed up into lumber, and built into a 
house, which was ever afterwards 
haunted by the spirit of the unfortu- 
nate victim of an untoward fate. The 
parallel between Thomas and this tree- 
man is obvious. He has transformed 
himself into white paper and black ink 
—he is a mulatto by blood—and has 
bound himself intoa book. Neverthe- 
less, it may be possible, by an effort, 
to consider the book as a separate 
thing. 

In the first place, it is not a well- 
written book. That it has a certain 
amount of ability is beyond question; 
but it lacks consecutiveness. It would 
seem to have been compiled from:a 
scrap-book, into which the author had 
pasted for twenty years or more every 
newspaper clipping that he had seen 
anywhere to the discredit of the colored 
race. A peculiarity of the book which 
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bears out this view is his employment 
of the word ‘‘ freedman,”’ a term which 
is not now in common use as descrip- 
tive of the colored people, as it was 
twenty years ago. A full average 
generation has elapsed since the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and fully three fourths 
of the colored people of the present 
day are free born, as a comparison of 
their numbers now and at the close of 
the civil war will demonstrate. Mr. 
Thomas has great fluency of language 
—a fondness for big words is supposed 
to be a trait of his race. A good com- 
mand of a large vocabulary is a valu- 
able accomplishment, and, if it be a 
race trait, one which may be judiciously 
cultivated to the enrichment of litera- 
ture; but it is painfully apparent here 
and there that Mr. Thomas’s thought 
has been swept away by the current 
of his own eloquence. One must some- 
times fish long in this turbid pool to 
catch a minnow. 

The negro has suffered a great deal, 
in the public estimation, from loose 
and hasty generalizations with refer- 
ence to his intelligence, his morals, his 
physical characteristics, and his social 
efficiency. But not the worst things 
said about him by his most radical de- 
famers, all put together, could surpass 
in untruthfulness and malignity the 
screed which this alleged reformer has 
put forth under his publisher’s imprint. 
The slanders against the womanhood 
of his race are so vile as to confute 
themselves by their mere statement. 
There are several passages in the book, 
reflecting on the morals of colored 
youth, which ought to bar the volume 
from circulation in the United States 
mails. They are false on the face of 
them. No individual could possibly 
know that they were true, and they 
are utterly abhorrent to human nature 
and human experience. To believe 
them, one must read the negro out of 
the human family. If they are the 
fruit of this author’s observation, one 
shudders to contemplate the depths 
of vice which he has fathomed. 

His characterization of colored 
preachers is also unjust. That there 
are many such preachers who might be 
otherwise employed with more profit 
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to society may well be admitted; but 
that there are among them many good 
men, faithful to their trust, earnestly 
striving to uplift their people, and with 
encouraging results, is apparent to any 
one who will take the trouble to inquire. 
The greatest preacher of America did 
not escape calumny, if he avoided sin. 
Human character is a compound of 
good and evil. For aught we know, 
Judas Iscariot was a very good apostle 
before he betrayed his Master; we 
know that Benedict Arnold was a gal- 
lant soldier who had served his country 
well before he betrayed her. But here 
the parallel between these men and 
this author fails, for what good thing 
Thomas had ever done for his people 
before he dealt them this traitorous 
blow is not of record among the tradi- 
tions of his people, nor in the archives 
of the South Carolina Legislature of 
which he claims to have been a valu- 
able member. That membership in 
that body should be set forward by a 
writer and accepted by a publisher as 
a certificate of moral character, is the 
most curious feature of this whole re- 
markable performance. 

Among the glimmerings of reason 
which here and there may be found in 
this book, is the statement that the 
colored people are deprived of social 
stimulus because the white people will 
not associate or intermarry with them. 
Granted. But with what face could 
any one ask a race with any self-respect, 
any pride of its past, any hope for its 
future, to consort with such moral and 
mental degenerates as Thomas has 
sought in this book to make of his 
own people ? 

The strongest argument against the 
negro suggested by this book is the 
existence of the book itself. As one 
of a race which has but just begun to 
win a hearing in the forum of letters, 
the author might have found a different 
theme. If the book were truthful, it 
would be without excuse as coming 
from such a source. But being false, 
as the book essentially is, it is all the 
more worthy of condemnation. That 
a man of color should write such a book 
is almost enough to make out his case 
against the negro. 











The Last Literary Cavalier 


By MAURICE THOMPSON 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE was the 
king poet of the Old South,—a singing 
cavalier in whose lyrics and idylls is 
embodied the best of Southern literary 
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tradition. For thirty years or more he 
sat upon a throne ruling graciously a 
wide domain of song wherein the sub- 
jects were few and feeble. Critics may 
easily differ about the value of his 
works; but that they have the distinc- 
tion of adequacy as negatives from 
which a curious panorama, true to facts 
yet false to life, might be printed, no 
accurate thinker can doubt. To read 
them now is like rolling time back, a 
crackling parchment, to an almost for- 
gotten condition of our national econ- 
omy and to a faded, if not wholly 
departed, state of popular taste. 
Hayne’s literary life—and it was 
scarcely anything but literary—should 
be embodied in our history. It was 
important, no matter what may be the 
final word of criticism regarding his 
writings. He stood for the best and 


farthest reach of art permissible under 


the régime of slavery. His was the 


voice best modulated to the ear of his 
people and most thoroughly trained to 
fill the measure set by narrow and diffi- 
cult limitations. Born in 1830, he was 
a little child when the postmaster at 
Charleston refused to deliver anti- 
slavery mail matter, and when the 
American Congress resolved that all 
Abolitionist petitions from the people 
should lie unread and _ undiscussed 
upon the legislative table of the nation. 
He grew up in an atmosphere where 
lurked a deadly spirit of suppression. 

It is not adverse criticism of the Old 
South to say that slavery, the most 
romantic, picturesque, and artistically 
available feature of its political, re- 
ligious, social, and domestic life, could 
not, under the very nature of things, 
be freely discussed pro et con. Such 
discussion meant inevitable revolt and 
massacre; at least so it appeared. The 
bottom fact was that an unnatural state 
of civilization forced art to be un- 
natural. There was an iron limit 
within which the poet must go his 
singing rounds. Nor does it imply 
even the least condemnation of Hayne; 
rather quite the contrary, when we 
recognize his all but perfect self-adapta- 
tion to the ré/e imposed by his strange 
environment. 

I shall always hold pleasant memory 
of a visit I’ made to Hayne’s lonely 
home, amid the arid pine hills of 
Georgia, in November, 1881. After a 
fortnight’s outing with my archery 
tackle in the bird-haunted fringes of 
the Okefinokee and along the Satilla’s 
reedy margins, I rejoined my wife in 
Savannah, where I found a Horatian 
epistle from Hayne inviting us to 
*“ Copse Hill.” 

In order to reach there at the time, 
we had to run far up into South Caro- 
lina and change cars at Yemassee,—a 
doleful place,—whence a monotonous 
journey through the pines took us to 
Augusta, a comely city in the Savannah 
valley, rimmed round at the horizon 
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with dreamy blue hills. From there 
eighteen miles of climbing, and then 
we got off a Georgia railroad car at a 
silent, fast-closed, haunted-looking sta- 
tion in a tumbled and unkempt wilder- 
ness. The only inhabitants visible were 
some russet pigs that had been having 
a dusty wallow under the platorm. 

Pine forests all undergrown with 
scrub-oak and sweet-gum bushes cov- 
ered the dry hills and choked the 
hollows between. I stood bag in hand 
looking dolefully about, feeling lost or 
stolen, more isolated than in any camp 
of the Okefinokee; but a minute later 
came a slight man around the turn of 
a road that wriggled between the trees. 
It was Hayne, chagrined at being late, 
but magnetically profuse with gracious 
welcome. . 

He was neither short nor tall, five 
feet eight I should say, slender, 
straight, with a well-poised head, a 
long face, brown eyes of an Oriental 
cast slightly lifted at the outer corners, 
dark hair and moustache, rather thick 
lips, a well-turned chin, straight nose, 
high, narrowish forehead and bronzed 
cheeks barely tinged with a network of 
fine red veins. There was a strong re- 
semblance between his face and that 
of the late Robert Louis Stevenson. I 
was surprised that he did not look like 
an invalid; for he had often written me 
about his hopeless physical condition. 
Later, upon closer observation, some 
constitutional lesion became vaguely 
apparent. 

We walked on the railroad bed to his 
house, nearly a mile distant, and I al- 
most had to use force to prevent him 
from carrying my cumbersome bag. 
At last, however, he led off, we fol- 
lowing with the bag heavily bumping 
my leg at every step. 

We found ‘‘ Copse Hill’’ a brushy 
knoll, up the slope of which meandered 
a path from the railroad to the house, 
—‘* shanty ’’ was Hayne’s word,—a 
board cot dolefully gazing at us with 
shutterless windows. At a rough gate 
going into an irregular inclosure we 
paused to look around. There was 
but one other dwelling in sight, a mere 
roof-line far away beyond the tumbled 
masses of frost-singed scrub. From 
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gate to house was a walk pitifully bor- 
dered with flower beds choked with 
crab grass. 

Mrs. Hayne, a charmingly bright 
and frank little woman, greeted us on 
the porch, and a moment later we met 
their only child, Mr. William H. Hayne, 
then a boyish young fellow, but already 
beginning to send forth the little epi- 
grams and graceful quatrains which 
have made the world his friend. The 
three, we soon found out, were living 
not uncomfortably, as things in the 
South at that time set the pace for 
comfort; but they had rough fare and 
rickety quarters. It was an arid perch 
for a song-bird, that windy, frowzy, 
barren hill. 

We spent two days there, days of 
genuine pleasure, during which we 
heard no hint of complaint at the cruel 
fate which had turned aristocratic afflu- 
ence into what looked like poverty 
closely verging upon squalor. They 
had little household furniture save cer- 
tain stools, chairs, tables, and shelves 
made by Mrs. Hayne out of goods- 
boxes and the like. The walls and 
ceiling of the main room were papered 
to odd effect with pictures from illus- 
trated journals. Hayne’s writing-desk, 
at which he stood to make his poems, 
had been a carpenter’s work-bench. 
This Mrs. Hayne had somehow re- 
modelled, and its clumsy boards were 
completely hidden by the same picture- 
process that draped the walls. . 

Hayne was a delightful talker, espe- 
cially upon literature and _ literary 
people. His life had been spent in an 
atmosphere of de/les-lettres among men 
and women devoted to the uphill busi- 
ness of engaging Southern interest in 
what under the old régime could not 
thrive. Like most of the old-time 
Southerners, he could not understand 
that art meant absolute freedom, and 
that the existence of slavery, ufider 
conditions prohibiting unhindered 


criticism, destroyed the possibility of 
true art; but it was a rare treat to hear 
him discourse, in his peculiarly elo- 
quent way, upon the old days when 
Charleston was a “‘ literary centre.” 
He had known the Legarés, William 
Gilmore Simms, R. H. Wilde, John 
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R. Thompson, Henry Timrod, James 
Wood Davidson, Sidney Lanier,— in 
fact, nearly all of the ante-bellum and 
early post-bellum writers of the Southern 
States,— either personally or through 
correspondence, and his fund of anec- 
dote had a curious provincial flavor, a 
smack of Elizabethan reading and the 
remote or belated air scarcely to be 
understood in our present day. 

When the weather had improved we 
walked together in the surrounding 
woods. He showed me a pine log 
where the pencilled autographs of 
Timrod and Simms showed dimly on a 
chipped place. His story of Simms’s 
visit to ‘‘ Copse Hill’ was infinitely 
pathetic. The famous romancer and 
journalist had a cataclysm of ill- 
fortune. Death swept away his family, 
fire destroyed his home, the war had 
left him penniless, and ill-health at the 
coming on of old age made it impos- 
sible for his pen to serve him. 

** He was a giant,”’ said Hayne, ‘“‘a 
Samson, shorn and helpless; but he 
was grand.” 

The story of Timrod, while touching 
in the last degree, seemed less power- 
ful to my sense of sympathy; for Tim- 
rod had never known success,— had 
never been dragged down from high 
happiness and almost imperial position. 
Simms, in his day, was the lion of 
Southern prose literature, crude- 
voiced, but of lordly air and massive 
proportions. His literary bulk and the 
magnetic spirit of his imagination stood 
for more than his art; but he had art, 
too. Timrod was a genius, and noth- 
ing else, born to fail at the verge of 
every opportunity. His disasters 
were foreordained in his nature. Not 
so with Simms, who received bolt 
after bolt from without, until he fell 
and died. 

In the simplest and frankest way 
Hayne described his own better days; 
his home life in Charleston; the editing 
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of Russell’s Magazine ; meetings of the 
literary coterie in a certain cozy room 
to sip and smoke amid a racket of 
Parnassian voices, Simms jovially rul- 
ing and rollicking in turn; visits to 
Simms’s country seat; field sports, 
and all the manly activities of Southern 
life at its freest and best. Certainly 
he had known the luxury of good 
birth, liberal breeding, and sufficient 
wealth. Now he lived in a lonely cot, 
his only income the unfrequent checks 
sent him for his poems! 

At that time Sidney Lanier’s star 
was well above the horizon. Hayne 
felt the advent of a new life in the 
South; but he could not assimilate its 
conditions. No man was more gener- 
ous than he in dealing out praise to 
competitors, even when they spurted 
past him. He was enthusiastic about 
Lanier’s poetry; and yet I could feel 
that he was dazed, confused, wonder- 
ing what had caused his own slowing- 
up in the popular race. 

The body of Hayne’s poetical works 
is full of the quality ¢emporis acti; it 
reeks with sweets peculiarly Southern 
and out of date. If poetry is, as Mat- 
thew Arnold said, the criticism of life, 
here we have a valuable exposition of 
what old slavery days injected into the 
substance of living. The historian 
must honor it, and the student of 
American literature must give it due 
heed. Here the mocking-bird sings, 


, here sough the dusky pines, here con- 


servatism draws about it the robe of 
Wordsworth’s time and walks in the 
circle of bygone enchantments. 

In parting with Hayne at the end of 
my visit the feeling came that here was 
the close of an era. I shook hands 
with him in good-by to the old régime. 
While he was writing his autograph 
sentiment and signature in a book that 
he gave me I sketched him. It is the 
only profile of him that I have ever 
seen. 





George Washington * 


THE nineteenth century has finally 
slipped from our grasp as a present 
possession, to be linked into the historic 
chain of its predecessors. Already we 
are far enough away to look back and 
see its prominent features. In the 
United States no characteristic, per- 
haps, was more marked in the last 
quarter of that period than a zeal for 
investigation into our own brief past. 

In work upon the life and times of 
George Washington, Mr. Ford and his 
brother have rendered especially able 
and effective service. Noone is better 
fitted by his first-hand intimacy with 
existing and traditional material to 
speak authoritatively than Worthing- 
ton Ford, who has examined every par- 
ticle of Washington’s writings. He has 
freed them from extraneous growth, 
rounded them out with the parts omit- 
ted by editors like Sparks, and given 
to those papers published the stamp of 
careful and scholarly consideration. 

The introductory word to this me- 


morial life is dated December 14, 1899, 


the first centennial 
Washington’s death. The publication 
was about a year later. In spite of the 
garish dress in two unfriendly shades 
of red, the volumes are sumptuous- 
looking in their six hundred fair, large 
pages interspersed with interesting re- 
productions of contemporaneous por- 
traits. But on closing the covers it 
must be confessed that a sense of dis- 
appointment oppresses the reader. 

The tale of the ancestors is brief. 
Irving’s De Wessyngtons are quite dis- 
carded. Other myths are dissipated 
with a word. The name of one John 
Washington of Whitfield, Lancaster, 
is accepted as a true English forefather. 
Three generations more and we find 
Lawrence accepting a rich gift of priory 
lands from Henry VIII. In these 
details Mr. Ford accepts the researches 
of Henry F. Waters into the uncer- 
tainties clouding our Washington’s 
ancestry. 

A biographer is always hard put when 
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he condenses several generations into a 
few pages. In touching on the fortunes 
of the Washingtons intervening be- 
tween the first Lawrence and the last 
George, Mr. Ford has not succeeded in 
overcoming the confusion incidental to 
a crowded narrative. For instance, he 
uses ‘‘ Washington” in referring to 
John Washington of the seventeenth 
century, and the chance misprint of 
1759 for 1659 in the same connection 
makes one’s thoughts turn naturally to 
the familiar descendant rather than to 
the unknown forefather. 

When the story of the hero actually 
begins, the style is entirely lacking in 
vividness and picturesqueness. This is 
probably a protest against the glow of 
the mythical narrative. The result 
is barren. It seems as though a little 
more life might have been infused 
from such material as Paul Ford used 
in his *‘ True George Washington.’’ 
The account of George’s first expedi- 
tion into the woods in behalf of the 
Ohio Company is open to the same 
criticism as is the ‘‘ Family ” chapter. 
On page 39, for example, there is a 
striking lack of clearness. The inci- 
dents do not come into relief. Very 
close attention is required to keep the 
thread of the story. On page 51 there 
is grammatical uncertainty as to the 
identity of ‘‘ the king’’ who did not 
agree with the officer’s boyish opinion 
that the whistling of bullets has ‘‘a 
charming sound.’’ And there are 
other instances where the English is 
not felicitous, as in the phrase, ‘‘ So 
extreme views were not acceptable.” 

Mr. Ford is, perhaps, at his very 
best in his sketch of Washington's 
position when the Revolution was 
actually under way. Having waded 
through the papers showing in detail 
the difficulties, the annoyances, which 
assailed the General at every point and 
often impeded his path, he is peculiarly 
in a position to trace the growth of the 
man during those terrible dragging 
seven years, when the country’s pol- 
icies were directed by the hydra-headed 
Congress and when the entity of the 
army was menaced by small pay and 
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smaller jealousies. None knew better 
than Washington when it was needful 
to assert his dignity of position or of 
person, but he was equally great in 
ability to ignore petty considerations. 
He says (p. 263): ‘* Trifling punctilios 
should have no influence upon a man’s 
conduct in such a cause’ (Congress 
had just appointed five major-generals, 
ignoring Arnold) ‘‘ and at such a time 
as this. If smaller matters do not 
yield to greater, if trifles light as air in 
comparison with what we are contend- 
ing for, can withdraw or withhold 
gentlemen from service when our all is 
at stake and a single cast of the die 
may turn the tables, what are we to 
expect ?” 

Questions of rank were troublesome, 
questions of financial supplies must 
often have been maddening to one 
wishing to plan vigorous action. In 
1781, Washington was convinced that 
foreign assistance was an absolute 
necessity. ‘‘ The people are discon- 
tented,” he writes, “* but it is with the 
feeble and oppressive mode of conduct- 
ing the war, not with the war itself.”’ 
Robert Morris’s appointment to take 
charge of the finances was an immense 
relief to the harassed General at that 
crisis. 

When the actual hostilities were at 
an end, there was a fresh crop of 
difficulties in whose settlement Wash- 
ington’s clear good sense was of in- 
estimable service. Think of the storm 
that the Society of the Cincinnati called 
forth from the aristocracy fearers, and 
how neatly Washington set the matter 
at rest by his just valuation of the real 
merits of the case. 

It would be no light task to estimate 
the number of words written about 
Washington during his conspicuous 
life and the hundred and one years 
since that life closed. Fifteen years 
ago, McMaster said that we knew 
nothing of him. ‘‘ Time has dealt 
gently with his memory and he has 
come down to us as the greatest of all 
leaders and the most immaculate of all 
men. No other face is so familiar to 
us. . Yet his true biography is 
still to be prepared. General Washing- 
ton is known to us, and President 
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Washington. But George Washington 
is an unknown man.”’ 

Then, referring to the future when 
this ignorance shall be illuminated, the 
historian adds in the course of his sum- 
mary of characteristics, ‘* we shall know 
him as the cold and forbidding charac- 
ter with whom no fellow-man ever 
ventured to live on close and familiar 
terms.’’ Since these phrases were 
penned, the search for the man has 
continued and the heroic veil has been 
pushed aside to some degree, but this 
new biography is not the ideal and 
satisfying one. 

Mr. Ford has endeavored to make 
Washington tell his own tale, ‘* using 
his own phrases and words to illustrate 
his attitude towards public questions 
and public characters.’” One could 
wish that more of what the author 
knew from sidelights, from between 
the lines in the letters and state docu- 
ments, had come into play. This nar- 
rative falls far short of that of Mr. 
Lodge in. the ‘* Statesman Series ”’ as 
far as interest is concerned. That has 
a vitality which this lacks in spite of its 
firm foundation. Perhaps that very 
firmness is the reason of the lack. 
Often the investigator is not the best 
narrator of the summary of his investi- 
gations. He is too close to his material 
and to his subject. 

Not intending to give “‘ a history of 
the times,” Mr. Ford’s book would be 
unsatisfactory to one wholly ignorant 
of the state of political affairs. In- 
deed, even to one with general informa- 
tion only, the omission of dates often 
makes it difficult to place exactly the 
year of the lesser events. On the 
other hand, he does not efface all de- 
tails, presupposing a sufficient knowl- 
edge thereof, and give only his own 
well-based and valuable summaries. 
He gives both too much and too little. 

Now, what is the picture of our 
country’s father in the hearts of his 
present countrymen fifteen years later 
than when McMaster claimed an igno- 
ranceofhim? England has urged that 
he was her product, this one distin- 
guished fruit of our soil. At least one 
Englishman urged it, and his claim was 
allowed. Washington was indeed a 
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more courtly figure than seems to 
belong indigenously to a new land with 
virgin forests, but true Briton he was 
not. Conservative from natural in- 
clination, his real genius lay in adapt- 
ability. In so far he was a typical 
American and nothing else. 

In French Protestant family morning 
prayers, divine aid is asked that the 
conduct of each and every member 
shall be comme il faut during the day 
tocome. This phrase has a curiously 
mundane and trivial sound to Anglo- 
Saxonears. It requires a mental effort 
to realize its perfect propriety. But dis- 
associated from mere social correctness 
of demeanor it is a phrase full of mean- 
ing, and there is no set of Anglo-Saxon 
words which more fully describe Wash- 
ington in his bearing towards life than 
these three in French. He wished 
every transaction, great and small, to 
pass ‘‘ as it ought to.’’ In his biggest 
actions he trusted, perforce, to his 
instinct, and his quick decisions were 
right ones. In the little points incident 
to the entry of a new order of things 
he took great pains to find what pre- 
cedents could be cut short or stretched 
out to fit the new niches. This trait 
showed itself early in life. It was this 
sense of the real fitness of things that 
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made him see, for instance, a point 
which would have been rejected by a 
conventional British officer. In 1755, 
at the age of twenty-three, Washington 
was - appointed commander-in-chief of 
the colonial forces of Virginia. In 
preparing for the second campaign on 
the frontier, there was no possibility 
of providing at once the clothing 
needed by the regiment. The young 
commander conceived the idea of 
adopting the Indian garb for himself 
and histroops. ‘‘’T isan unbecoming 
dress, I confess, for an officer, but con- 
venience rather than show should be 
consulted,’’ he says in rei-rring the 
point to his superior officer. Bouquet 
endorsed the suggestion and it was 
duly carried out. ‘‘ Iam sensible that 
I have lessened the appearance of the 
First Virginia regiment; but I beg the 
General to think that I have rendered 
them more fit for the active service 
they were intended to be engaged in.”’ 

Perhaps we do no longer feel that 
our national hero was immaculate. 
His failings have been pointed out and 
accepted — academically. But he was 
able, whether from his own knowledge 
or that of his advisers, and no investi- 
gation now need be feared to make 
him less than great. 


In Memoriam 
M. C. T. 
By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON 


A SWEET, a gracious soul! 


Humane, urbane; 


Mirror of gentleness and frank good-will; 
Alert and blithe love’s office to fulfil; 

Whatever disillusion cost him pain— 

Since promise fair is sometimes promise vain!— 
To all fair promise hospitable still, 
Instinctively averse from thinking ill; 

Yet wise with wisdom kept by humor sane. 


A home of noblest purposes, his mind; 
With breath of ample aspiration swelled 


To that large measure; and to all refined 
Choices by conscience as by taste compelled— 
What lovely spirit late has left mankind 
To be in fonder long remembrance held ? 
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THE FEAsT OF ST. PETER IN CHAINS, 1817. 


The following story has spread like 
wild-fire through the forest. Early 
this morning as the little daughter of 
Mathes was on her way to plant wild- 
rose trees upon her father’s grave, she 
saw the gleam of something white. 
Upon the mound had been placed a 
staff from which a piece of paper was 
fluttering. The girl ran home to her 
mother, and the latter hastened to me, 
begging me to come and explain it to 
her. 

It is most remarkable. It is news 
from the boy. On the paper in strange 
handwriting were the words: 


My mother and my sister! 
and do not worry. 


Bear me no ill-will 
I am in the school of the Cross. 
LAZARUS, 


They all looked at me for an explana- 
tion. The boy could neither read nor 
write, as can hardly any one in the 
forest. They “think that I, being 
learned, ought to know everything. 

I know nothing. 


THE FEAST OF ALL SOULS, 1817. 


The people come and go in silence. 

A little drop collects on the high 
branch of a tree, travels along out to 
the farthest needle, trembles, glistens, 
and sparkles, now gray like lead, now 
red like a carbuncle. It has hardly re- 
flected the glorious color of the woods 
and sky when a breath of wind stirs, 
and the little drop frees itself from the 
swaying pine-branch and falls upon the 
ground. The earth sucks it in, and 
there is no longer a trace of the tiny, 
- sparkling star. 

Thus lives the child of the forest and 
thus it dies. 

Outside it is otherwise. There the 
drops congeal in the frosty breath of 


conventionality, and the icicles tinkle 
against each other, tinkling even as 
they fall and rest upon the ground, 
reflecting for a while the glory of the 
world until they dissolve and melt, 
like our thoughts of a dear departed 
one. 

Outside, the churchyards are not for 
the dead, but for the living. There 
we pay honor to the memory of our 
forefathers and to our own future rest- 
ing-place. The flowers and the in- 
scriptions are for us, and we feel peace 
in our hearts as we think of the sleeper 
who is freed from trial. We realize 
the dissolution of the departed but 
hope for him the resurrection. No 
one walks upon burial-ground unre- 
warded; these clods cool the passions 
and warm the heart, and not only is 
the peace of death written on the 
flowery mounds, but also the worth of 
life. 

The forest brings rest to whom rest 
belongs. There the dead sleeper has 
no candle, nor has the living one had 
one. May the everlasting Light give 
them light! is our only petition. The 
faint autumn sun smiles gently, prom- 
ising eternal brightness, and the coming 
spring will care for the flowers and 
wreaths. 

In the forest our thoughts are not 
for the bodies of the dead, but for the 
agony of the living souls of those who, 
having died in sin, are languishing in 
purgatory! 

When the starving Hans stole the 
piece of bread from his starving neigh- 
bor in the field and then died, the 
primeval forest was not yet standing. 
The body has decayed. Hans is for- 
gotten, the soul lies in purgatory. The 
meadow has become a forest, the forest 
a wilderness; the wolves howl and 


* Authorized translation by Frances E. Skinner. Copyright, 1900, by Frances E. Skinner. 
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there is no man far or near. On the 
mountain-sides blow summer breezes 
and winter storms, and with each mo- 
ment a grain of sand; and with each 
century a mass of mountain plunges 
into the depths of the ravines. And 
the poor soul lies in the fire. Again 
man comes into the wilderness; the 
high forests fall, huts and houses ap- 
pear, and a parish is founded—the soul 
belonging to olden times and to days 
long past lies in the flames of purga- 
tory, abandoned and forgotten. 

But there is one day in the year for 
the consolation of such forgotten souls. 

When Christ the Lord died upon 
the cross and but one drop of blood 
was left in His heart, His Heavenly 
Father asked Him: ‘‘ My dear Son, 
mankind is saved; to whom wilt Thou 
give the last drop of Thy red blood ?”’ 
Then Christ the Lord answered : 
‘““ To my beloved mother, who stands 
at the cross; that her pain may be 
soothed.”’ ‘‘Oh no, my Child Jesus,” 
the Mother Mary replied; ‘‘ if Thou 
wilt suffer the bitter death for the 
souls of men, then can I also bear the 
pain of a mother’s heart, e’en though 
the agony were so great that the sea 
could not quench it and the whole 
earth a grave which could not bury it. 
I give the last drop of Thy blood to the 
forgotten souls in purgatory, that they 
may have one day in the year when 
they are freed from the fire.’’ 

- And thus — according to the legend 
—originated All Souls’ Day. On this 
day even the most abandoned and for- 
gotten souls are delivered from their 
pain, and they stand in the outer-courts 
of heaven until the stroke of the last 
hour in the day summons them back 
into the flames. 

Such is the idea and meaning of the 
feast of All Souls’ in the forest, and 
many a good deed is performed with 
the thought of soothing the fiery an- 
guish of departed souls. 

But. over the lonely graves the late 
autumn mists are gathering, and the 
remainder of the hill is concealed by 
newly fallen snow, upon which the 
claws of a jay may have traced a little 
chain,—the only sign of life which still 
reigns here above,—symbol of the in- 
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dissoluble band: about life and death 
an eternal chain is wound. 

To-day I am reminded of Lucas, a 
charcoal-burner, who lies buried in 
Lautergraben. One night a goat was 
stolen from the wood-cutter Luger, 
and afterwards, not far from Lucas’s 
hut, they found the animal’s skin and 
entrails. Thus it was clear Lucas was 
the thief; and as slothfulness rules — 
everywhere in the forest, they did not 
prosecute the charcoal-burner, and so 
he could not clear himself. He noticed, 
however, how he was suspected, and 
once he called out: ‘‘ Had you cut off 
my hands, or put out my eyes, I should 
be content. But you have robbed me 
of my honor—now my life is ruined.’’ 
Still the people said, ‘‘ Let him turn 
and twist as he will, he stole the goat 
all the same.’’ And this nearly crazed 
the poor man. ‘‘ Thieves must be 
hanged,’’ he said,—and afterwards he 
was found suspended from the branch 
of a fir-tree. From time immemorial 
suicides have chosen their own graves; 
so they buried the man among the 
roots of the fir. 

It was not until a few weeks ago 
that an unemployed wood-cutter made 
the confession on his death-bed that 
it was he who had taken the goat from 
Luger. I shall go to-day to Lucas’s 
grave in Lautergraben. 

There is still another grave in the 
Winkel forests known and despised by 
the people. On this anniversary day, 
however, it was not deserted. For 
here, upon*her father’s grave, the little 
daughter of Black Mathes again dis- 
covered a bit of paper with the words: 


I am well. 
father. 


I think of my mother and sister and 
LAZARUS, 


That is the message, the only news 
from the vanished boy for many days. 
The handwriting is the same as before. 

No footsteps excepting those of the 
girl lead to the grave, none away from 
it. Paths for foxes, and deer, and 
other animals wind zigzag through the 
wintry woods. 


THE FEAastT OF ST, CATHARINE, 1817. 


A letter has been written begging 
the lad to return home for his mother's 
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sake. It has been carefully fastened 
upon the little cross above the grave. 
It is still there; no one has opened it. 


CHRISTMAS, 1817. 


To-day I am homesick for the sound 
of bells, for the sad, melting tones of 
an organ. I sit in my room and play 
manger songs on the zither. My zither 
has but three strings; a more perfect 
one I did nct know how to make. 

The three strings are enough for me; 
one is my mother, the other my wife, 
the third my child. One always spends 
Christmas with one’s family. 

Only a few of the forest people go 
with pine-torches to the midnight ser- 
vice in Holdenschlag. The distance is 
too great. The rest remain in their 
huts, yet, having no desire to sleep, 
they sit together and tell stories, for 
to-day they have a peculiar impulse to 
leave their commonplace life and create 
a world of their own. Many a one 
carries out old pagan customs, hoping 
thereby to satisfy an unspeakable long- 
ing of the heart. Many a one strains 
his eyes and gazes over the dark forests, 
confidently expecting to see the heavens 
illumined. He listens for the ringing of 
festival bells and for soft angel voices. 
But only the ‘stars gleam above the 
forest hills to-night as yesterday and 
always. A cold breeze stirs among 
the tree-tops; there is a glitter of ice, 
and now and then a branch shakes off 
its burden of snow. 

But on this night the glistening and 
falling of the snow affect ore in an un- 
usual way, and the hearts of men 
tremble in longing expectation of the 
Redeemer. 

I have trimmed a simple little Christ- 
mas-tree, such as they have in northern 
countries, and have sent the same to 
Anna Maria Russ in Lautergfaben. I 
think the light of the candles will be 
reflected in a friendly way in the eyes 
of the little one. Perhaps a bit of the 
brightness will sink into the young 
heart, never to be extinguished. 

In the widow’s hut, there can be no 
Christmas-tree. Mathes’s grave is 
buried deep in snow; the branch which 
served as letter-box wears a tall cap. 
The pleading letter from the mother 
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to the child will be destroyed without 
having been opened or read. 


MARCH, 1818. 


Over in one corner of Karwasser, 
Berthold has earned himself a hut. He 
has joined the wood-cutters. 

Yesterday a child was born to Aga. 
It is a girl. They did not carry her 
to Holdenschlag, but sent for me to 
christen the little one. I am no priest 
and may not steal a name from the 
church calendar. I have called the 
girl Waldlilie and have baptized her 
with the water of the woods. 


EASTER, 1818, 


When will the angel come to roll 
away the stone ? 

** Alas, alas,-our Lord is dead! But, 
as I have already said, one hardly 
knows anything in this back country. 
Well, well, He cannot have been very 
young, for I have heard of Him all my 
life. But all the same, His time has 
come at last. Ah, who can escape! 

a. spoke old Schwam- 
melfuchs, when he learned that on 
Good Friday it had been proclaimed 
from the chancel in Holdenschlag that 
our Lord had died for the sins of the 
world. 

The old man meant it seriously and 
in the greatest reverence, although 
every evening at his prayers he repeats 
the words, ‘* Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, crucified, dead.” 

It is a prayer of the lips. True 
prayer the heart offers only in its need, 
in its joy; but these people are not con-. 
scious of this. Deeply buried is that 
which we call true worship or religious 
feeling. 

The people hasten on Easter even or 
in the morning out into the open woods, 
where they kindle fires, discharge their 
guns, and gaze into the air for the 
papal blessing, which from the pin- 
nacle of St. Peter’s at Rome is scat- 
tered to the four winds on Easter 
morning. 

There is always present the uncon- 
scious longing and struggle. One sees 


that something lies hidden in the heart 
which is not dead. But when will the 
angel come to roll away the stone ? 














THE FEAsT OF ST. MARK, 1818. 


The snow is melted. Yonder in the 
gorge the avalanches still thunder. A 
year ago we planted a few fruit-trees; 
these are now becoming quite green 
and the cherry-tree bears five snow- 
white blossoms. 

The building of the church has com- 
menced again. The masons have also 
gone to work on the parsonage. That 
is to be a stately house, built after 
plans from the owner of the forest. 
Why then must the parsonage be 
larger than the schoolhouse? The 
latter is for an entire family and a troop 
of young guests; the parsonage harbors 
but a few individuals, whose world 
does not extend outwards, but is ab- 
sorbed within. 

But the parsonage is the home and 
refuge for all those needing help or 
advice; an asylum for the persecuted 
and defenceless,—the centre of the 
parish. 

As in the changing seasons the old is 
constantly reappearing in the new, so 
these people continue the occupations 
and, in their ignorance and poverty, 
repeat the lives of their ancestors. 

I no longer have time to wander 
about in the forest, watching the 
people and studying nature. I must 
oversee the building constantly; the 
workmen and foremen depend upon 
my advice. It requires much thought, 


and I am obliged to call to my aid - 


books and the experiences of others, 
so that nothing may go wrong. 

But I enjoy this active life and I am 
becoming younger and stronger. 

Yesterday the roof of the church 
was raised. Many people were pres- 
ent, each one wishing to contribute 
his mite to the church. The widow of 
Mathes and her daughter were also 
working on the building. Not long 
ago the woman brought a little stone 
from her hut, saying: ‘‘ I should like 
to have this pebble lie under the altar.”’ 

It is the stone which the lad threw at 
his mother. 

PENTECOST, 1818. 

The first celebration of the new 
church. Not inside, however, but in 
front of it. Yesterday the cross was 
placed on the tower. It is made of 
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steel and gilded,—a present from the 
Baron. 

A great crowd of people assembled ; 
there are many inhabitants in the 
forest after all. 

From Holdenschlag there was no one 
present, not even the priest. Can it be 
that they begrudge us the new church ? 
But the Einspanig has been seen on 
the other side of the Winkel brook, 
lurking about, listening. He draws his 
gray mantle over his disordered hair, 
and hastens along by the brook, finally 
disappearing in the thicket. He is a 
strange creature; he avoids the people 
more and more, and is only seen on 
special days. Noone knows who he is 
or whence he comes, and what he is 
weaving no weaver can tell. 

The master wood-cutter also takes 
part in the celebration; he has arrayed 
himself in gala attire and has even 
combed his red beard. He carries a 
knotted stick, and I notice at once 
that something unusual is about to 
take place. I am not mistaken, for he 
proceeds to make a speech:in which he 
says that in the name of the master of 
the forest he to-day delivers over the 
new church to the new parish. 

A stalwart man carries up the cross, 
bound to his left arm. It is Paul, the 
young head journeyman from Lauter- 
graben. From the tower window, 
through which he climbs, a very simple 
staging is placed upon the almost per- 
pendicular shingle roof, reaching to 
the summit. Calmly the bearer of the 
cross climbs along the beam. Having 
reached the top, he stands upright, 
loosening the cross from his arm. The 
crowd below is silent, and round about 
there is not a sound; it is as if it were 
still a wilderness on the banks of the 
Winkel. Each one holds his breath, 
as if fearing to disturb the equilibrium 
of the man on the dizzy height. 

Paul avoids looking about him, and 
his movements are slow and regular. 
I am seized with terror as I fancy that 
he makes an unnecessary start and turn 
—then the cross sinks into its resting- 
place and stands firmly. In the same 
moment the man stumbles—a cry re- 
sounds in my vicinity. But Paul is 
still standing on the summit, 
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The cry proceeds from Anna Maria. 
She is deathly pale, and without utter- 
ing another sound she seats herself 
upon a stone. 

And now the merry-making begins. 
Paul takes out a glass and, raising it 
to his lips, drains it, then hurls it upon 
the ground. It breaks into a thousand 
pieces, and the people struggle with 
one another for the bits, that they 
may preserve them for their descend- 
ants and be able to say, ‘‘ See, this is 
a part of the glass which was used at 
the raising of the cross on the church 
tower. ”’ - 

Paul still stands upon the pinnacle, 
arm in arm with the cross; in the tower 
window the gray head of our rhymster 
Riipel now appears. Contracting his 
white eyebrows so violently that it can 
be seen even from below, the man 
begins thus to speak: ‘‘ As the dizzy 
spire I cannot reach, so from this win- 
dow I ’ll make my speech. On the 
highest point a youth doth stand, with 
handsome looks and glass in hand. 
But aged ones like me should teach, 
yet sermons I will never preach. For 
that below a chancel’s given, to honest 
priests, who guide to heaven. And 
the font baptismal stands near by — of 
no more use to such as 1—but some 
folks in the parish here, need this wash- 
trough every year. The font should 
be both wide and long—in forest lands 


it must be strong. Near by the confes- - 


sional stands for all, where sins are left 
both great and small, which God for- 
gives; though the priest his ears may 
close, the sins from his own heart he 
knows. Then there ’s the altar, where 
one leaves one’s woes; refreshed and 
young one homeward goes. And God 
twelve angels here will send, to guard 
this parish from endtoend. Methinks 
I hear our bells ring clear; I see our 
sunlit cross in place, a sacred sign that 
by God’s grace we all together at last 
may wend our way to heaven when life 
shall end. But I must be the bell to- 
day, to tell abroad what you fain would 
say, and send it forth o’er mountain 
and wood to the town where dwells our 
master good—a message of thanks from 
this parish new, for the house of God 
which he builds for you. May angels 





guide us to heaven’s door,—this is my 
greeting, and still more,—before above 
we have a happy birth, may we rejoice 
a little while on earth.” 

These words warmed the hearts of 
the people, and I would gladly have 
sent my own guardian angel to the 
Baron in the city with a most loving 
message of thanks. 

As Paul has now safely descended 
from the tower to firm ground, his wife 
receives him with open arms: ‘* God 
gives thee back to me from His own 
hands! ”’ 

They then approach the house which 
to-day has become a noisy tavern. 
Behold the fatality; here is Paul, now 
standing with less security upon the 
smooth, firm floor of the inn than he 
did a few hours ago above on the 
tower. 

But the lofty cross is graciously 
stretching out its arm above the church 
and the tavern. 

A Few Days LATER. 

That must be a false report which is 
circulating about the Baron’sson. He 
is said to have become dissipated. Too 
much wealth was awaiting him when 
he came into this world. But with an 
illustrious name and an abundance of 
money, no wonder life is full of attrac- 
tions! 

I used to tell my good Hermann 
what it meant to work for one’s daily 
bread. But there was one thing about 
him which did not please me: he never 
noticed the laborer in the field, or the 
flowers of spring, or the leaves of 
autumn. 

Still, Hermann, thou canst not go 
very far astray. By thy side stands 
the holiest, truest guardian angel ever 
born in heaven or on earth. 

Ah, if thou wouldst only come into 
our beautiful, silent forest! 


MORGENROTH AND EDELWEIsS, SUMMER, 1818. 


It is sometimes very lonely for me 
here in the Winkel. But I know one 
remedy for this; at such times I go to 
still lonelier parts of the forest; I have 
been there even at night, have watched 
sleeping nature, and have found rest. 

Night lies over the woodland. The 
last breath of the day that has passed 
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has died away. The birds are resting 
and dreaming, at the same time compos- 
ing songs for the future. The screech- 
owl hoots, and the branches sigh. 
The Earth has closed her eyes, yet her 
ear she opens to the eternal laments of 
mankind. To what purpose? Her 
heart is of stone and impossible to 
warm. Ah, but she warms us with 
her peaceful aspect. Above, constel- 
lation presses against constellation, 
dances its measure and rejoices in the 
everlasting day. The morning returns 
to the forest also, the branches are 
already beckoning to it. 

The young king approaches from the 
east upon his steeds of cloud and with 
his flaming lance pierces the heart of 
Night; with faint sobs she falls, and 
from the rocky height streams the 
blood. 

‘‘ Alpine glow,” the people call it, and 
if I were a poet I would celebrate it in 
song. 

At this season it would be beautiful 
on the Graue Zahn. At night, while 
below in the dark valley man rests from 
misery, dreams of misery, and strength- 
ens himself for new misery, the eternal 
spires tower aloft, silently glowing, and 
at midnight one day reaches its hand 
to the next across the Zahn. 

“* Oh, what a beautiful light is that!’’ 
old Riipel once exclaimed. ‘* To dis- 
tant lands it sends its ray, its rosy 
splendor fills my heart, to God above 
it lights my way.” 

A strange yearning sometimes fills 
my soul; it is not a longing for space, 
for infinity; thirst for light would bet- 
ter express it. My poor eyes can never 
satisfy the thirsting soul; they will yet 
perish in the sea of light and the thirst 
will still be unquenched. 

A short time since I was on the 
Graue Zahn again. Soon I shall be 
tied to the bell-rope when other people 
are taking a holiday. The bell-rope 
may be compared to a long-drawn 
breath, always praising God and pro- 
claiming good-will to man. 

From the high mountain I gazed 
below, but I did not behold the sea. 
I looked toward the north to the 
farthest horizon, whence one might 
perhaps see the plain and the city, the 
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turret of the house, and the gleam of 
the windows. And how far my gaze 
must wander to find the grave in Saxon- 
land! 

A sharp wind interrupted my 
thoughts. Then I once more made 
my descent. 

Beside an overhanging cliff I found 
something very beautiful. 

On the banks of the distant lake 
I had already heard from the lips of 
my parents, and I have repeatedly 
been informed by the people of these 
woodlands, that in the midst of the 
sun the holy Virgin Mary sits at the 
spinning-wheel. She spins wool from 
a snow-white lamb, like those pastured 
in paradise. Once while spinning, she 
fell asleep and dreamed of the human 
race, and a bit of the wool falling to 
the earth remained clinging to a high 
cliff. The people found it and called 
it Edelweiss. 

I picked two of the little stars and 
placed them on my breast. One of 
them, which has a slightly reddish 
tinge, shall be called Heturich-roth ; the 
other, snow-white, that I will leave its 
old name. 

As toward evening I descend to the 
forest and the wood-cutting, I chance 
upon something unspeakably lovely. 
There, not far from my path, I see a 
bed of fresh green grass; its perfume 
is so inviting, that I think I will rest 
my weary limbs upon it for a while. 
And as I approach the grassy couch, I 
behold a child sleeping thereon. A 
flower-like, tender child, wrapped in 
linen. I remain standing and hold my 
breath, that I may not cry out in aston- 
ishment and thus waken the little 
creature. I can scarcely imagine how 
it happens that this helpless, extremely 
young child should be in this isolated 
place at such an hour. Then it is ex- 
plained. Up from the Thalmulde a 
load of grass comes swaying towards 
me, and under it Agais panting. She 
is gathering fodder for her goats, and 
the child is her little daughter—my 
Waldlilie. 

The woman now loads the grass on 
her back and the child on her arm, and 
together we proceed down the valley. 
The same evening I entered her hut 
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and drank goat’s milk. Berthold came 
home late from his wood-cutting. The 
people lead a hard life; but they are of 
good courage, and the young Waldlilie 
is their happiness. 

As Berthold sees the Edelweiss on 
my breast he says, with a warning 
gesture, ‘‘ Take care, that is a danger- 
ous weed!’’ As I fail to understand, 
he adds, *‘ Edelweiss nearly killed my 
father and Ede/weiss poisons my love 
for my dead mother.”’ 

** How so, how so, Berthold ?’’ I ask. 

He then related the following story 
to me: On the other side of the Zahn, 
beyond the abyss, lived a young fores- 
ter, who loved a herdsmaid. She was 
a proud lass and one day she said to 
the young man: “‘ I love thee and wish 
to be thine, but one proof of thy true 
love thou must give tome. Thou art 
a nimble climber,—wilt thou refuse if 
I ask for an Ede/weiss, from the high 
cliff ?” 

** My life, an Edelweiss thou shalt 
have!” exclaimed the lad, but he for- 
got that the high cliff was called the 
Devil’s Mountain, because it was im- 
possible to climb, and that at its foot 
stood tablets telling of root-diggers and 
chamois-hunters who had fallen there. 
And the herdsmaid did not realize that 
she was demanding a new tablet. 

But it is very true that love drives 
one mad. The young forester started 
on the same day. 

He climbs the lower cliff, over which 
the wood-cutter is still obliged to walk 
with his axe; he ascends crags where 
the root-digger digs his spikenard; he 
swings himself over ravines and rocks 
where the chamois-hunter scarcely 
dares to venture. And finally he 
reaches that horrible place on the 
Devil’s Mountain, with the yawning 
abyss below and the perpendicular 
rocks above. 

Upon a neighboring crag a chamois 
is standing, which spiritedly raises its 
head and looks mockingly across at the 
lad. It does not flee; up here the 
game becomes the hunter and man 
the helpless game. The chamois 
scrapes the ground with its forefoot, and 
flaky bits fly into the air—Ede/weiss. 

The lad well knows that he must 
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shade his eyes to keep from becoming 
dizzy. He well knows that if he looks 
up the rocky wall above, it will be fare- 
well to the light of heaven; and if his 
eye glances downwards it will gaze into 
his grave. 

Not the chamois, but the ground 
upon which it stands, is the object of 
his quest to-day. He thrusts his alpen- 
stock into the earth and turns and 
swings himself. A blue mist rises be- 
fore his eyes. Sparks appear, circle, 
and fade away. He no longer sees 
aught but the smile of the herdswoman, 
Now he throws his stick away, now he 
jumps and makes long leaps. Witha 
start the chamois springs wildly over 
his head and the young man sinks 
upon the white bed of Ede/weiss. 

On the second day after this, the 
head forester sent to ask the people if 
the lad had been seen. On the third 
day they saw the herdsmaid running in 
the woods with flowing hair. And on 
the evening of the same day the young 
forester walked through the valley lean- 
ing upon a staff. 

How he came down from the Devil’s 
Mountain, he told no one; perhaps he 
could not tell. He had Zde/weiss with 
him—a bunch on his breast—a wreath 
on his head; his hair had become snow- 
white—Edelwetss. 

And the herdswoman, who in her 
arrogance had caused this to happen 
to the brown, curly head, now loved 
and cherished the white locks until, 
years later, her own had become white 
as well. 

Berthold told the story almost beau- 
tifully, and finally he added that he was 
the child of the young forester and 
the herdswoman. 


Upon THE ROAD TO THE Cross, 
AUTUMN, 1818, 


Above, in the wastes of the Felsen- 
thal, stands a wooden cross. It is the 
same which is said to have grown from 
the seed of the little bird that flies into 
the valley every thousand years. 

I consulted with the forester and a 
few of the older men, and I afterwards 
asked the old bearded story-teller 
Riipel, who had no other important 
business, if he would go with me to 














Karwasser and into the Felsenthal to 
help bring down the moss-covered cross 
into the Winkel. 

And so we start one bright autumn 
morning. We are both unspeakably 
happy. We thank the shady Winkel 
brook for its splashing and gurgling. 
We thank -the green meadow for its 
verdure; we thank the dew, the birds, 
the deer, and the whole forest. We 
ascend the slippery floor of the woods, 
we clamber over mouldering trunks and 
mossy stones. The trees are old and 
wear long beards, and our story-teller 
stands on a brotherly footing with each 
one. Among the webs of moss we find 
beetles, ants, and lizards; we greet 
them all, and we invite airy, glittering 
butterflies to accompany us to the 
cross. The gay little world cares noth- 
ing about it. 

My companion is a queer fellow. 
One has to know him to appreciate 
him. But among the woodspeople 
there are sometimes the strangest char- 
acters. Outside in the cultured and 
polished world, such men are called 
geniuses; here they are fools or imbe- 
ciles. 

Riipel is an imbecile of this sort. 
They also call him Story-teller, because 
he always has some kind of a tale to 


tell, and Rhyme-Riipel, because—and_ 


that is the peculiarity — he cannot say 
ten words without rhyming. 

I should like to name the man the 
wild harpist or forest singer, or the 
sparrow of the New Testament; he 
sows not, he reaps not, and he does 
not beg, yet the good Winkel foresters 
nourish him, while without in the wide 
land singers starve. 

After many hours we finally arrive 
in the Felsenthal. As we walk along 
the jagged walls, where in the clefts 
fear slumbers, and as we see the cross 
towering in the midst of the moulder- 
ing trunks, my companion imagines 
that he sees a human figure disappear- 
ing among the stones. But with the 
exception of our two selves I notice no 
one. 

As we climb upon the rock to re- 
move the cross, Riipel covers his face 
with both hands. ‘‘ We are destroy- 
ing the altar in Felsenkar,’’ he cries 
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excitedly. ‘‘ Where shall the tree in 
the storm now pray, and the hunted 
deer that roams astray, on the forest’s 
edge, with the cross away ?”’ 

My own hand trembles as we take 
up our burden. I place it so the hori- 
zontal beam rests upon my neck like a 
yoke, Riipel carrying the upright beam 
behind. 

And so we go on amid the boulders 
and the ancient trees. As we come to 
the precipice, the shadows of evening 
are closing in. 

The whole night we walk through 
the forest. In the ravines and narrow 
defiles the darkness is appalling, and 
our cross crashes against many an old 
tree-trunk. When our path leads over 
rising ground, the moonlight shimmers 
through the branches, revealing the 
white mosaics and hearts which lie 
upon the earth. 

Many times we lay down our burden 
and wipe the sweat from our brows; 
we speak very little with one another. 
Only once Riipel breaks the silence 
with the words: “‘ The cross is heavy-— 
hard, I ‘ll bear it till I die, and o’er my 
grave a tree shall rise, when they bury 
me by and by; and green it shall grow 
to greet the sun, nor o’er my bones 
decay, but heavenward ever soar, in- 
creasing day by day.”’ 

At the coal-pit in upper Lauter- 
graben, four men await us. Taking 
the cross, they lay it upon a bier of 
green branches and proceed with it to- 
wards the Winkel. 

As we approach our valley the day is 
breaking. And a tone resounds and 
trembles through the air, which is not 
to be compared with song of man, lute, 
or any earthly music. It is many 
years since I have heard a sound like 
that, and I scarcely recognize it. We 
all stop and listen; it is the bell of our 
new church. 

While we were in the Felsenthal, the 
bells arrived and were hung. 


CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCH, 1818. 


It is Sunday—the first Sunday in the 
Winkel forests. The bells announced 
it at dawn, and the people have come 
from the Upper Winkel, from Miesen- 
bach, from Lautergraben, from Kar- 
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wisser, and from every hermitage and 
cave of the wide woods. To-day they 
are no longer wood-cutters and char- 
coal-burners as ordinarily; to-day for 
the first time they fuse into one, into 
one body, and are called the parish. 

The church is finished. Above the 
altar towers the cross from the Felsen- 
thal; it stands here as unpretentiously 
and almost as harmoniously as yonder 
in its loneliness. Among the people 
remarks are heard to the effect that 
this is the true cross of the Saviour. 
If they find comfort and exaltation in 
this thought, then it is as they say. 

The priest from MHoldenschlag 
preached a sermon on the significance 
of the consecration of the parish 
church, and on the life of man from 
the baptismal font to the grave. It 
then occurred to me that we had no 
graveyard. No one has thought of it 
or wishes to think of it, even though 
the font has been spoken of so often. 
I can no longer worship, and after- 
wards, during the mass, while the veil 
of incense is rising, I cannot help won- 
dering where we shall locate the burial- 
ground. After the high mass, when 
they all come out upon the square and 
approach the pedlars’ booths to look 
at the treasures and works of art which 
the world is now beginning to send 
into the new parish in the Winkel, I 
climb up the slope to the first gentle 
rise over which the dark high forest 
extends toward the cliffs. There I lay 
myself upon the pine-needles with 
which the ground is strewn. I am 
nearly exhausted from the unusual ex- 
citement of recent events, and with the 
graveyard still on my mind, I try this 
couch to see how one would rest up 
here. 

The name of the parish has already 
been decided upon. The settlement 
of this question would have been a wel- 
come occasion for the people to as- 
semble at the new tavern to christen 
the parish with Schnapps. But we 
baptize with water. Our water is called 
the Winkel; since time immemorial a 
bridge has led across this stream. The 
square about the Winkel-warden’s 


house is briefly called Am Steg (by the 
Here stands the new church, 


bridge). 
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and Winkelsteg shall it and the parish 
be called. Our master, Baron von 
Schrankenheim, has endorsed it. 

As the bells were rung at the begin- 
ning of our church consecration, so 
théy rang again at its close. On this 
day another very exciting occurrence 
has taken place. The gentlemen from 
Holdenschlag and the forester had left ; 
it was quiet once more in Winkelsteg. 
Twilight comes on early now and the 
mist lay over the high mountains. It 
was already dark when I went to my 
bells. To-day for the first time the 
little red lamp was burning before the 
altar, which from now on shall be 
called the everlasting light, and which 
shall never be extinguished as long as 
the house of God remains standing. It 
is the watch before the Lord. 

As I entered the church I beheld a 
figure in the shadow by the credence. 
A man still knelt there praying. If 
one must live so long in the misery of 
the day, the Sunday which follows, 
when one is communing with the dear 
God or with one’s self, is much too 
short. These were my thoughts, and 
I remained silent for a while, but finally 
advanced to remind the worshipper 
that the church was being closed. But 
as the figure became aware of my pres- 
ence, it rose and sought to escape. 
After all it is no worshipper, I thought, 
seizing the fugitive and looking him in 
the face. It was a young lad. 

** You rascal, you may weil blush! ”’ 
I cried. 

**T am no rascal,’’ he replied, ‘* and 
you are blushing too; that comes from 
the lamp.’” Then I looked at him 
closely. Who should it prove to be 
but Lazarus, Adelheid’s lost son! 

Striking my hands together, I uttered 
a cry, as I stood there in the church. 

** Boy, for God’s sake tell me where 
thou hast been! We have hunted for 
thee, thy mother would even have 
overturned the Alps to findthee. And 
how dost thou come here to-day, 
Lazarus? Indeed this is beyond all 
belief!” 

The boy stood there and to my 
questions he answered nothing — not 
one word. 


Then I rang the bells. Lazarus was 
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standing near me; his garment was 
composed of a woolien blanket, his 
hair fell over his shoulders, and his 
countenance was very pale. He 
watched me, for he had never 
bells rung before. And what a 
heart was mine! Now, with a clear, 
ringing tongue, I could proclaim the 
event even as far as the mountains. 

Finally my housekeeper came asking 
what was then the meaning of the ring- 
ing of the bells; a half-dozen times she 
had already repeated the Ave Maria 
and still I did not stop. 

I let go of the bell-rope and pointed 
to the boy. ‘‘ See, he has finally come 
back. Did you not understand the 
ringing ? Lazarus is found.”’ 

A woman is better than any bell to 
spread such news. Scarcely had the 
Winkel-warden’s wife gone out scream- 
ing, when Lazarus was already sur- 
rounded by people. I hardly knew 
how to tell the story, and the lad mur- 
mured now and then, ‘‘ Paulus,’’ besides 
which he uttered not a word. 

We asked him who Paulus might 
be? Instead of answering the ques- 
tion, he said with a peculiarly shy 
look: “‘ He led me here to the cross.”’ 
Then loudly and anxiously he called 
out, ‘* Paulus!’’ His speech was awk- 
ward, his voice strange. 

We led him into the house; the 
housekeeper placed something to eat 
before him. Sadly he gazed at the 
omelet, turned his head in all direc- 
tions, and always back again to the 
food, which he did not touch. 

We all of us urged him to eat. He 
stretched his thin hands out from his 
rough mantle towards his plate, but 
drew them back again. The boy trem- 
bled and began to sob. Later he asked 


_ fora piece of bread, which he swallowed ° 


with ravenous appetite. His black 
locks fell over his eyes and he did not 
brush them aside. Finally he dipped 
the bread into the water-jug and ate 
with increasing greed and drained the 
water to the last drop. 

The same night Grassteiger and I 
took the boy t® his mother in the 
upper woods. A few times he sought 
to escape from us and to climb up 
the slopes of the dark forest. He 
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was as dumb as a mole and as shy asa 
deer. 

We reach Mathes’s house, which is 
called the Black Hut. Profound peace 
reigns everywhere. The little stream 
is murmuring before the door; the 
branches of the pine-trees groan above 
the roof. In the night one listens to 
such things; in the daytime there is, if 
one might so express it, the continuous 
noise of the light, so these other sounds 
are seldom noticed. 

Grassteiger holds the boy by the 
hand. I place myself at a little win- 
dow and call in through the paper 
pane: “‘ Adelheid, wake up a bit!’”’ 

Then follows a slight noise and a 
timorous request to know who is 
without. 

** Andreas Erdmann from Winkel- 
steg is here and two others!’’ I say. 
** But do not be frightened. In the 
new church a miracle has been per- 
formed. The Lord has dwakened 
Lazarus!” 

In the hut a red gleam dances up 
and down the walls, like a feeble flash 
of lightning. The woman has blown a 
bit of wood into a blaze at the fire on 
the hearth. 

She lights us in at the door, but as 
she sees the boy, the torch falls to the 
floor and is extinguished. 

When I finally procure a light, the 
woman is leaning against the door-post 
and Lazarus is lying on his face. He 
is crying. Grassteiger lifts him to his 
feet and brushes the hair from his 
brow. Adelheid stands almost motion- 
less in her worn nightdress; but in her 
breast there is a great commotion. 
Pressing both hands against her heart, 
she turns towards the wall, struggling 
for breath, until I fear she is about to 
faint. At last she looks at the boy and 
says: ‘‘ Art thou really here, Laza- 
rus?’’ And to us: ‘“* Sit down on 
the bench yonder, I will make some 
soup directly!’’ And again to the 
boy: ‘‘ Take off thy wet shoes, my 
lad!”’ 

But he has no shoes; instead he 
wears nothing but soles made from the 
bark of trees. 

The woman goes to the bed, wakes 
the little girl, telling her to rise quickly 
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for Lazarus has come. The child be- 
gins to weep. 

The soup stands ready; the boy 
stares with his large eyes at the table 
and at his mother. Now at last her 
maternal love bursts forth: ‘* My child, 
thou dost not know me! Yes, I have 
grown old, more than a hundred years! 
Where hast thou been this endless 
time! Fesu Maria!/’’ Seizing the 
child, she presses him to her breast. 

Lazarus gazes downwards; I notice 
how his lips quiver, but he does not 
weep and he utters not a word. He 
must have had some strange experi- 
ence; his soul lies under a ban. 


CHRISTMAS MONTH, 1818. 

The boy Lazarus must have been in 
a very strict school. There is scarcely 
a trace left of his fiery temper; only, 
when he is excited, a quiver, short and 
quick as lightning, passes over him. 
He is also becoming cheerful and 
happy. Concerning his life during his 
year of absence he will tell but little. 
Paulus had forbidden him to repeat 
more than was necessary. Still occa- 
sionally he says something about it, 
but his words are vague and confused, 
almost like those of one talking in a 
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dream. He tells of a stone hut, of a 
kind, grave man, of penances, and of a 
crucifix. 

His words become excited and defi- 

ite only when he is placed in a position 

eK. he is obliged in any way to de- 

fend his own and the grave man’s 
honor. 

In the parish much is said about the 
Wonder-boy. Some believe that Laza- 
rus has been apprenticed to a magician 
and will yet perform great things. 

The old forest singer is of the opin- 
ion that the Messiah must soon appear; 
and that Lazarus is the forerunner, a 
new John the Baptist, who has nour- 
ished himself in the wilderness with 
locusts and snails. 

May God grant it! An active, warm- 
hearted priest would be the Messiah for 
Winkelsteg. But it is as the priest 
from Holdenschlag has said. No one 
will come into this remote forest valley. 

I am the only one to take charge of 
the church, ring the bells, play the 
organ, sing, and read the prayers on 
Sunday. The christenings and funer- 
als must go to Holdenschlag now as 
before. 


(To be concluded ) 


Recent Novels Reviewed 


“THE SACRED Fount” * is sub- 
limated gossip. The experienced 
reader does not need to be told that 
gossip plus Henry James changes its 
substance and becomes incorporeal, 
dazzling, and, to the vulgar, impos- 
sible. Doubtless Beyond, man _ will 
gossip thus. 

The book is another of Mr. James’s 
incredible feats. Its foundation—if it 
can be said to have anything so solid 
—is quite simple. The story relates 
the mental adventures of a nameless 
man who goes down for the week’s-end 
to Newmarch, a country house. whose 
occupants pride themselves—obviously 
not without reason—upon the intel- 
lectual acuteness of their guests. In 
the train, on the way down, the narra- 


* “* The Sacred Fount.’’ By Henry James, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


tor meets two people to whom unpre- 
cedented things have happened. There 
is Gilbert Long, who used to be “‘ a fine 
piece of human furniture,’’ handsome, 
beefy, stupid; he has gained in ease 
of manner and in intellectual percep- 
tion; he has acquired a mind and a 
tongue. There is also Mrs. Brissenden, 
a woman of forty-two or -three, who is 
married to a man barely thirty; she is 
now distinctly handsome, whereas she 
had been plain, and she is ‘‘ prodigious”’ 
in the youthfulness of her aspect. 
While this lady is talking to some one 
else, the narrator makes out, with the 
assistance of Mr. Gilbert Long, that 
for Mrs. Brissenden the clock stopped 
on her marriage; herehusband’s youth 
became her own. And while Mr. Long 
is occupied with a newsboy, he consults 
with Mrs. Brissenden and learns that 
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the former has been altered from a 
‘‘heavy Adonis ’’ into an intelligent 
human being with lively mental reflexes 
through the particular interest taken in 
him by some clever woman. Arriving 
at Newmarch this psychical detective 
further discovers that Mrs. Brissenden’s 
resplendent, almost insolent, assump- 
tion of youth is matched by the way in 
which her husband has piled up the 
years; ‘‘ it was as if he had discovered 
some short-cut to the common doom.” 
Pondering these appearances, he finds 
himself on the track of something ulti- 
mate—of a law whereby a supreme 
affection is permitted to work miracles 
in behalf of the beloved object. The 
next step, naturally, is to revert to the 
miracle of Mr. Gilbert Long. Who 
has offered at his shrine an affection so 
immense that it has literally re-created 
him? Not, surely, the hard and 
ostentatious Lady John to whom Mrs. 
Brissenden has ascribed the feat. No, 
judging from the analogy of the Bris- 
sendens, the woman who is responsible 
for Long’s accession of wit must have 
parted with herown. The question of 
discovering her, then, becomes one 
of finding a woman once brilliant who 
gives the effect of having become an 
intellectual bankrupt. 

Thus far, and, indeed, not a little 
farther, the reader goes willingly. 
“‘ This is a new game,”’ he says to 
himself, ‘‘ but the rules seem simple 
enough, and yet, as Mr. James plays 
it, it is an absorbing mental diversion; 
there is more science in it than in any 
of the other clever games—their name 
is legion — which we have played with 
Mr. James. Let us see how it comes 
out.” 

What happens is that the narrator, 
pursuing his detective work, takes the 
foregoing appearances and inferences 
and uses them as a child uses soap- 
suds anda clay pipe. He blows an 
immense, brilliantly variegated brain- 
bubble and represents it to himself as 
a world of truth which he has put to- 
gether. The bubble grows bigger and 
bigger; the colors chase themselves 
over its surface more furiously. Just 
as those black swirls across the color 


which denote the limit of expansion 
24 
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appear — something happens! Either 
the bubble bursts, or it is whisked out 
of sight. You may choose your own 
interpretation. It is possible to be an 
abject admirer of Mr. James and yet to 
feel one has not been treated fairly 
here. 

We have all had flashes of intuition 
and had them confirmed by our own 
interpretation of subsequent events; 
this gives us the basis for appreciating 
the constructive joy of the ‘* conscien- 
tiously infernal’’ narrator who adds 
one subtle sign to another and ‘* makes 
out’’ otherwise unattested marvels 
with unholy glee. He is conscious by 
flashes, this over-curious mind, that he 
is something of a cad, even if his pry- 
ing is on the psychical and not the 
material plane; he has his reluctances, 
his intervals of sanity, when he feels 
that his complicated perceptions are 
extravagant, that his whole idea is a 
ridiculous obsession, but most of the 
time his plunges of insight so exhilarate 
him as to leave no room for misgiving. 
He feels ‘‘ the joy of the intellectual 
mastery of things~unamenable, the joy 
of determining, almost of creating, 
results.”” 

The reader, too, has an obsession. 
It is to keep up with the story-teller, 
to ‘‘ make out,’’ to take it all in, to 
believe in the brain-bubble. At first 
this is easy and delightful, but before 
the end it becomes almost a nightmare. 
He hypnotizes himself into holding the | 
mood of acceptance while the book 
lasts, but when Mrs. Brissenden says 
to the psychological detective on the 
last page, “‘ My poor dear, you are 
crazy!’’ the reader breathes a sigh of 
relief. He is not sure he agrees with 
her, but even the possibility is refresh- 
ing! 

In other words, to keep up with Mr. 
James in this story strains even a will- 
ing intelligence to the breaking point. 
This is, perhaps, because the book has 
none of those intimate relations with 
the world of ethics which usually enrich 
by implication this writer's art. 
Usually he holds up the torch and 
illuminates the dark places of life and 
thought in one way or another, but 
“* The Sacred Fount” is a pure tour de 
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force. It takes away our breath with 
astonishment and gives us nothing in 
return. It is wonderful, but is it 
worth while ? 

CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 


Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van Renssel- 
aer Cruger), a writer of stories for the 
smart set and of the smart set, has 
written an interesting novel entitled 
** Mrs. Clyde,’’ * which she describes as 
** The Story of a Social Career.”’ In 
the first part of the book Mrs. Clyde is 
Gabriella Dunham, the daughter of the 
Mayor of Dunham, which to-day—fifty 
years after the story opens—is ‘* one of 
the famous mill towns of the Eastern 
world.”” The Dunhams were Puritans 
who lived in an atmosphere of virtue, 
prosperity, and honor. They were 
well educated and well-to-do; they 
were much the same as their neighbors 
in their living and in their thinking. 
Gabriella was the first to revolt against 
her surroundings. 

Gabriella was engaged to a young 
army officer, Walter Perry, when she 
went to Boston to visit one of her 
young married friends. At the house 
of this friend she met Lord Dearborn, 
a man who “ always appealed to the 
worst side of women’s natures,’’ and 
who did not wait long to make up his 
mind that he wished to win—in his 
own way—the “‘ little Yankee girl from 
a manufacturing village.’’ He intro- 
duced Gabriella and her hostess to Bos- 
ton’s best society, and played his cards 
with so much discretion that Gabriella 
did not realize that it was because of 
him she broke her engagenfent with 
Walter Perry. But all the old Puritan 
blood rose up in her when she dis- 
covered the web which Lord Dearborn 
had been weaving about her, and his 
lordship carried the mark of her anger 
upon his cheek for some time. And 
yet in after years—as Mrs. Clyde—she 
would have married her daughter to 
his son, knowing that he inherited the 
vices as well as the title of his father. 
Her broken engagement and her escape 
from the English lord were followed 
by financial disaster at the Dunham 

*“ Mrs, Clyde.” By Julien Gordon, D. Appleton & 
_ Company. $1.50, 
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home and by Gabriella’s marriage to 
Mr. Clyde, a wealthy manufacturer of 
pianos. Mr. Clyde was fifty-five when 
he won Gabriella for his wife, and his 
devotion to her is the most touching 
part of the story. She was his queen, 
and so long as he lived she reigned 
supreme. She took a house in Boston, 
but found it difficult to become a part 
of its exclusive set. Her first recep- 
tion, to which one hundred guests were 
bidden, could boast of but thirty-five 
acceptances. But nothing daunted 
Mrs. Clyde. She forgave those who 
snubbed her, and in after years when 
she held an enviable position in Rome, 
Boston, and New York, she received as 
her guests women who had ignored her 
in the years gone by. After the birth 
of Pauline, Mrs. Clyde took up her 
residence in Italy, where the daughter 
was educated and where the mother 
became a social success. Be it said to 
Mrs. Clyde’s credit that she remained 
true to her husband during his lifetime 
and true to herself after his death. She 
had one passion —society, and it is 
simply as a social climber that we see 
her. Julien Gordon leaves us to guess 
what was in her heart and in her soul. 
FLORA Mal HOLLy. 


We are often told by sanguine 
writers that their heroines are ‘‘ mag- 
netic,”’ but it is a novel experience to 
encounter a girl in a book who actually 
has, although the author of her being 
says nothing about it, exactly the 
quality that instantly fixes the atten- 
tion and the affection of those about 
her. 

Evelyn Smith in ‘“‘ The Things That 
Count ’’ * is such a happily endowed 
young woman. She also has five hun- 
dred dollars a year, a banjo, a valuable 
calling-list, and all kinds of expensive 
tastes instilled by the wealthy aunt 
who reared her but neglected to pro- 
vide for her future save by the modest 
sum just mentioned. To gratify her 
taste for delicate living, Evelyn visits 
her friends. Her banjo and the various 
social gifts and graces—which she 
terms her “‘ tricks” in the moments of 


*“The Things That Count.” By Elizabeth Knight 
Tompkins, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. §r.00, 
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remorse when she feels her soul grow- 
ing—are sufficient to make her welcome 
in many houses, and as she does not 
mind being patronized, and takes occa- 
sional snubs with equanimity, she man- 
ages to secure the advantages of a life 
of luxury at the minimum expenditure. 
She always has an intellectual percep- 
tion of the essential vulgarity of such 
an existence, but as she does not see 
clearly what else she is fit for she con- 
tinues it. The illness of her impossible 
mother and contact with an unselfish 
man of strong character bring to light 
at last her long-hidden best self. 
Perhaps all this does not sound as 
though she were a lovable girl, and 
when you learn that she takes advan- 
tage of a terrible thunderstorm to 
precipitate herself purposely into the 
reluctant hero’s arms, it seems, on ab- 
stract grounds, even less likely that she 
will succeed in winning the austere 
reader’s affections. The austere reader, 
in fact, is continually lacerated by 
Evelyn’s manners. But what Miss 
Tompkins evidently intends is that 
you must like her in spite of her glar- 


‘ ing faults—and you do. Nobody 


who begins her history will put it 
down before the last leaf is reached. 
When you come to think of it, the 
imperfect heroine is one of the most 
popular arrivals in recent fiction. There 
is Camelia (you remember the “‘ Con- 
founding of Camelia” ?) for instance. 
Camelia was a perfectly charming girl 
who told hideous lies. At the same 
time she would probably have turned 
and assassinated a writer who tried to 
depict her as permitting any man to 
wash her particularly soiled fingers for 
her (in a paper basin, which aggravates 
the offence) because she was too ex- 
hausted after a virulent attack of house- 
cleaning to do it for herself. This isa 
situation whiciu Evelyn accepts with 
nonchalant calm; but, on the other 
hand, she is utterly incapable of the 
feats of selfishness and untruth which 
Camelia performs with such light- 
hearted ease, and would doubtless die 
rather than find herself guilty of them. 


All of which goes to show that the im- 
perfect heroine has the range of a long 
scale of defects, and that it hardly 
matters what they are so long as she is 
real and girl-y and sees the error of her 
ways before the end of the book. 

There are other natural girls in ‘‘ The 
Things That Count.” Dolly and Lucia 
Van Horn are very different types from 
Evelyn, but they are equally veracious 
and interesting. There is no doubt 
that Miss Tompkins has the gift of 
making girls who are as fetching, as 
irritating, and as absorbing as the real 
thing—and the gift is a most unusual 
and responsible endowment. 

i © &. 


This cleverly written story * would be 
excellent if it were not utterly improb- 
able. The scene is laid in France, and 
the author’s description of the old ab- 
bey, of the country, and of the peasants 
is full of color; we feel at once that 
there are just such places and just such 
people in France. But the plot is 
melodramatic in the extreme. With 
such a mise-en-scene as the famous old 
abbey and its past of crime and murder, 
the author has been too luridly tempted 
to crown its history with a nineteenth- 
century dynamite horror, and has 
omitted to supply her criminals with 
sufficient motive for their crime, or to 
make what’ provocation they have 
strong enough to be convincing. The 
characters are for the most part un- 
sympathetic. The heroine is a color- 
less individual who merely serves as a 
vehicle for the devotion of the hero, 
and her feeble struggle between love 
and a quiet life in a convent supplies 
the title of the story. The Irishman, 
Valery, is, however, delightful, and for 
the delicious child Gartha we have 
much reason to be grateful. In spite 
of the unpleasant nature of the story, 
it is so crisply and vivaciously told 
that, once begun, it is in no danger of 
being left unfinished. 


*“ The Archbishop and the Lady.” By Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield. McClure, Phillips & Co, $r1.50. 





Books of To-Day and Books of To-Morrow 


[We begin with this number of THE CRITIC the letters to ‘‘ Belinda” from ‘‘ Arthur Pendenys,” who, 
it is an open secret, is Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys, a gentleman well known to book collectors all over the 
world. The ‘‘ Belinda letters” are famous in London and we are sure that they will be equally famous in 
this country, where their caustic wit, ease, and grace of style are bound to be appreciated.—Eps, Criric.] 


DEAR BELINDA: 

To begin with a serious matter, a 
little modest book has just been pub- 
lished called ‘* National Life from the 
Standpoint of Science,’’ the reprint of 
an address delivered at Newcastle last 
autumn by Mr. Karl Pearson. Mr. 
Pearson is the author of ‘‘ The Gram- 
mar of Science’’ and ‘‘ The Ethic of 
Free Thought,’’ and he is one of the 
few wise men who are not ecstatically 
satisfied with England’s position- at 
the present moment. This little book, 


which can be read in half an hour, is a 
very serious and impressive appeal for 
the best patriotism—not the patriotism 
which buys flags and thinks its duty 
done, but the patriotism which looks 
ahead, which considers the individual 
to be also a part of the State, which 


suppresses personal indulgence in order 
that the common good may be in- 
creased. Mr. Pearson’s address, apart 
from its higher appeal, is yet another 
of the warning notes that have been 
uttered lately,—by Lord Rosebery in 
** Questions of Empire” (now issued at 
a penny), by Sir Henry Howarth in the 
Monthly Review, and others,—all bear- 
ing upon the war of the immediate 
future,—‘‘ the more silent, but none 
the less intense struggle of peace,—the 
struggle for trade, for commercial su- 
premacy, for new sources of food 
supply, for mineral wealth, and for the 
raw materials of manufacture.’’ Mr. 
Pearson’s words ought to be spread 
broadcast ; and I hope that the publish- 
ers will in time make a penny pamphlet 
of them. This kind of writing is lost 
in red-cloth covers. There ought to 
be a society to disseminate such litera- 
ture free; or a daily paper might 
periodically give away supplements of 
this character. 

There are very few other new books 
this month—a novel or two, and that is 
about all. One of the novels is a new 
one by Mr. Frankfort Moore, who is 


always light and amusing. In his 
latest —‘*‘ According to Plato’’—he 
has a chapter about a school of litera- 
ture in which various kinds of writing 
are taught. Here is an extract from a 
lesson on the slum novel and its dialect : 
** An excellent recipe for true cockney 
is to mix with the broadest Lancashire 
a phrase or two of Norfolk, a word or 
two of stage Irish, and all the oaths in 
daily use in the mining districts. The 
result will be pure cockney.”’ 

The question, it seems, must now 
run, ‘‘ Have you read ‘ The English- 
Housman’s Love Letters’ ?’’ So it is 
a man, after all, as I supposed from the 
first. All the parodists have been busy 
with the book, including Miss Whar- 
ton, the American lady who was 
accused of the authorship. ‘* Circum- 
ference of my earth!”’ is one of her 
appellations for the Beloved. Also 
** Ownest.”’ Mr. Seaman, in Punch, 
has a new version of the Letters. This 
is one: 


20th.—Most Near.—This must be a very, very 
short letter, as I can hear your horse’s gallop in 
the lane. You are coming, beloved, you are com- 
ing ! 

I am just returned from the gate. It was the 
butcher’s boy. I kissed his feet from mere associe- 
tion of ideas. You are not jealous? He is nothing, 
nothing to me, except that just now he seemed to 
take your rightful place. See, I lay my cheek on 
the words that will soon glow under your eyes. 
There, I have a black smudge on my nose, and am 
in mourning for myself. Lay your nose, dearest, 
where mine has left the paper still warm. Your 
impressionable. 


And here is another: 


22d.—Of course, my Prince, if you mean it, I 
must release you; but nothing shall ever make me 
stop writing. Do not imagine me capable of such 
self-effacement. There is a big empty play-box up- 
stairs, which I am having made into a dead-letter 
office. There will be pizeon-holes to take the little 
essays which, out of my great love for you, I prom- 
ise not to post. 
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Mr. Barry Pain has also been making 
merry with the dear impulsive lady. 
‘* You are iny star, and don’t you for- 
get it!’’ is the end of one of the letters 
in his edition. Whether or not Mr. 
Housman is the very man I do not 
know; but he is first favorite, and he 
does not seem to have denied the 
allegation in public. It would, of 
course, be impolitic to say anything 
definite; curiosity is too important a 
factor in the sale. 

Meanwhile more love letters are ap- 
pearing. M. Le Gallienne’s new book, 
for example, bears the title, ‘‘ The 
Life Romantic; Including the Love 
Letters of the King,”’ which is certainly 
ingenious, and will probably mislead 
many innocent persons to expect 
piquant revelations of the Court. As 
a matter of fact, however, the King in 
question is not H. M. Edward VIL., 
but a king in a fairy tale written by 
the hero of the book,— Pagan Waste- 
neys. Of this gentleman the following 
lines were composed : 


O Pagan Wasteneys! Pagan Wasteneys, O! 
Why will you waste your one existence so ! 
Waste it on married women—and unmarried ; 
Waste it on every woman that you know! 


And it was Pagan Wasteneys who said 
to Daffodil Mendoza, ‘‘ I always think 
Mrs. such a charming addition to a 
pretty name.” 

I find in The Pilot, a grave paper 
that has good articles, some very wise 
remarks on listening, which is, of 


course, the first of the arts. Talking 
is nothing—listening is the thing. 
Any one can talk, more or less; who 
can listen ? Count over on your fingers 
the names of the good listeners whom 
you know —they do not fill one hand. 
Listening is the clever woman’s finest 
accomplishment. But let me quote: 


I speak of the listener as a woman, and with 
cause. It is not a thing that men in general know 
anything about. Men have an insuperable objec- 
tion to being bored, and the listener is bored very 
often. They do not share, they seldom even un- 
derstand, the sympathetic curiosity which women 
feel about the lives of others. They are more in- 
terested in their own affairs than in anything-else, 
and they are dull at feigning an emotion they do 
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not feel. . The listener must listen intel- 
ligently. She must not be content to absorb a 
confidence without, as it were, reflecting it. She 
may not respond in words, but she must respond 
somehow. There must be in her manner some as- 
surance that she is not merely hearing, but compre- 
hending what she hears ; that the word falling on 
the ear is finding an echo in the soul. 
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These are true sayings. Sympathetic 
receptivity is the phrase that describes 
the good listener. Her ears must 
soothe. 

The most famous woman in America 
to-day is Mrs. Nation. This lady, 
having intemperate total-abstinence 
views, has been putting them into 
force by breaking the windows of 
drinking saloons in Kansas; and has 
found her way into prison in conse- 
quence. To break a window is an 
oblique way of protesting against alco- 
hol; better break the tumblers. Asa 
matter of fact, Mrs. Nation did not 
stop at window-breaking: she passed 
into the bars and emptied bottles and 
barrels, and threw brickbats through 
the mirrors. Meanwhile, Mr. Nation 
keeps in the background; and TZhe 
Baltimore American remarks that “‘ it 
is presumed that some poor man in 
Kansas will be known to fame as Mrs. 
Nation’s husband.’’ The Minneapolis 
Times asks if Mrs. Nation is on the 
pay-roll of the glass trust; and Zhe 
Chicago Times speaks of her cutting 
the ‘* national wreckered.’’ Mr. Doo- 
ley on this new crusade should be very 
well worth reading. Lady Henry 
Somerset, I observe, has publicly re- 
pudiated Mrs. Nation’s methods. I 
suppose that is right; but Mrs. Nation 
certainly has done more in a few days 
to injure the liquor sellers of her town 
than ordinary temperance reformers 
do in years. The most interesting of 
recent drunkards is the man at Cardiff, 
who goes about with a label attached 
to his coat stating his name and ad- 
dress, and asking any one who finds 
him to take him home. At the end is 
this thoughtful postscript: ‘‘ When 
you prop me against the door, knock, 
and, for your own sake, don’t wait for 
my wife to thank you.”’ 

We are soon to have a new face on 
both coins and stamps. The King sat 
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for his portrait the other day to the 
engraver to the Royal Mint, and he 
will blossom forth on sovereigns and 
shillings very shortly. The opportun- 
ity for decimalizing the coinage is 
excellent; but there seems to be no 
chance of its being taken. The eigh- 
teenpenny piece — in default of a one- 
and-eightpenny piece—would be use- 
ful. Cab fares so often come to 
eighteenpence. And a _ ninepenny 
piece would be useful too. Person- 
ally — but I cannot adduce any very 
sound non-sentimental reason for it — 
I should like to see the restoration of 
the guinea. The very word is so 
good, and the amount is pleasing too. 
As some one said in one of the old 
plays, ‘* There’s no harm ina guinea.”’ 
Perhaps some changes are about to be 
made. The King might seetoit. It 
would be interesting to have a new 
coin named after him,—an Edward; 
shortly to become, in London’s incor- 
rigible slang, a ‘‘ Teddy.”’ As to 
omissions—for the sake of the Church, 
threepenny pieces might go. Then, 
perhaps, people would put sixpence in 
the plate. Threepenny bits are silly 
little losable things, and I could well 
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spare them. Apropos of charity, this 
pleasant invitation to the munificent is 
said to be at the present moment on 
view at Milan, affixed to an alms- 
box: ‘‘ Appele to Charitables. The 
Brothers, so-called, of Mercy ask slen- 
der arms for the Hospital. They 
harbour all kinds of diseases, and have 
no respect to religion.” 

A number of school children have 
been giving their ideas of what a Mem- 
ber of Parliament is. One says, ‘‘ A 
man who has to meet every year”; 
another writes, ‘‘ A man who signs the 
notes, adds up bills, and keeps some 
laws’’; and a third, ‘‘ A gentleman 
who tries to make laws.’’ Out of the 
mouths of babes. Another 
school story takes this form: ‘* What 
was Adam made of?’’ ‘“‘ Dust.’’ 
‘““And what was Eve made of ?’’ 
** Ribbons.’’ And have you heard 
the latest musical riddle? “‘ Why isa 
persistent malingerer like a popular 
drawing-room composer ?’’ ‘‘ Because 
he ’s Chaminade.”’ 


Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpon, March, 1901. 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 


They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. 


Books 


on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, Fr., Carolyn 
Shipman, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editors. 


ART 


Levy—American Art Annual, 1900-1901. Ed- 
ited by Florence N. Levy. Illustrated. Noyes, 
Platt & Co., $3.00, 

The Art Annual for the current year is even more 
ambitious than usual. With each issue Miss Levy 
covers a wider field and covers it better. One re- 
grets, however, such a lapsus as (p. 158) ‘‘ figures 
on either side,” etc., for figures on doth sides, which 
is evidently the meaning attempted, 


Rose—Renaissance Masters. The Art of 
Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Titian, Correggio, and Botticelli. 
By George B. Rose. Second Edition, to which 
is addéd a Study of the Art of Rubens. 
Putnam, $1.25. 

Mr. Rose’s contribution to art criticism is neither 

profound nor original, yet that which it lacks in 

daring and plasticity is in a measure compensated 
for by dignified, judicious, and semi-poetical inter- 
pretation. In his desire to give Rubens his true 
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setting as a product of the Italian Renaissance, Mr. 
Rose somewhat neglects those purely fecund and 
Flemish qualities which were the primal elements 
of his endowment. 


BELLES LETTRES 


Dante—The Inferno of Dante Alighieri. Tem- 
ple Classics, Edited by I. Gollanez. Mac- 
millan Co., 50c. 

This edition of the ‘* Inferno” is uniform with the 

Temple edition of the ‘* Paradiso,” already issued. 

It is edited by G. H. Oelsner, and presents both the 

Italian and the English text of the poem, the latter 

being based on Dr. John Aitken Carlyle’s literal 

translation, which is quite closely adhered to. 


Field—Sharps and Flats: By Eugene Field. 
Collated by Slason Thompson. 2 vols. Scrib- 
ners, $2.50. 

Mr. Thompson has estimated the number of words 

contributed by Eugene Field to his daily column 

of ‘‘ Sharps and Flats” in the Chicago Datly News 

(now the Record) and finds the total to be seven 

million. As only a dozen volumes or so had 

been made up from this mass of material, it was easy 
enough to compile two more. We doubt, however, 
that the present collection of prose and verse will 
add to the author’s reputation. Running somewhat 
hastily through the 550 pages, we find nothing more 
memorable than the sympathetic comment on cer- 
tain mementoes of Hans Andersen displayed at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, 


Magnisson—The Story of Grettir the Strong. 
Translated from the Icelandic by Eirikr Mag- 
nusson and William Morris. Longmans, $2.00. 

One of the convictions precipitated by this reprint 
is that we need not so much a new edition as a new 
rendition of this Saga, which for beauty and drama- 
tic fibre yields to none of its fellows, saving, per- 
haps, ‘‘ Burnt Nijal.” The Magnisson-Morris 
versions are splendid decantations, but one sighs 
for a more exact translation, a clearer adherence to 
original forms and to moods, tenses, and the very 
meanings of words. The laboured, romantic arch- 
aism of Morris stands in its own light, and may 
well be replaced by scientific, and of course sympa- 
thetic, scholarship. 


Matthews—The Historical Novel, and Other 
Essays. French Dramatists of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Brander Matthews. 
Scribner, 2 vols., $1.25 pervol. The Philos- 
ophy of the Short Story. By Brander Mat- 
thews. Longmans, Green & Co., 50 cts. 

Professor Matthews has collected a dozen of his 

essays on literature and the drama, three of which 

are studies of individual writers— Daudet, Archer, 
and Bunner. Howswiftly the literary world moves 
is shown by the fact that, although dated 1897, the 
essay on ‘‘ The Historical Novel” was written be- 
fore the days of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” ‘* Janice Mere- 
dith,” ‘‘To Have and to Hold” and ‘‘ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower.” As, however, it deals 
rather with general principles than with specific ex- 
amples of their application, this is a matter of little 
consequence—even though the prediction is made 
that Mr. Ford, despite tis ‘*minute acquaintance 
with the men who made the United States,” will 
never produce an historical novel of one tenth the 
historical value of his ‘‘ Peter Stirling.” There is 
much to be said—and the writer says it—in support 
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of his contention, that the truest of historical ro- 
mances are those which were written while the his- 
tory itself was being made. ‘* Romance against 
Romanticism ”’ supplements the title essay. ‘There 
is a good deal of sound criticism in the papers on 
‘** New Trials for Old Favorites,” ‘‘ The Study of 
Fiction,” ‘‘ Literature as a Profession,” ‘t A Novel 
of Thackeray's” (the unduly neglected ‘‘ Barry 
Lyndon”), ‘‘ The Conventions of the Drama,” 
‘* The Relation of the Drama to Literature,” and 
‘* The Art and Mystery of Collaboration.” 

Mr. Matthews’s ‘‘ French Dramatists,” which ap- 
peared first in 1881 and was reprinted in 1891, is 
now, after still another decade, republished in a 
third edition, brought down to the close of the last 
century. The Professor of Dramatic Literature in 
Columbia University knows the literature of the 
French stage better than any other American writer, 
and the present work is too well known to call for 
further criticism. Its last pages are made piquant 
by an unsympathetic critique on ‘‘ Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac” ; ‘* L’Aiglon” is not mentioned. 

‘*The Philosophy of the Short Story” is based 
on an anonymous contribution to Zhe Saturday 
Review in the summer of 1884, which Professor 
Matthews elaborated for publication in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for October, 1885. Times have changed 
since the essay was written, and the footnotes ne- 
cessitated by this change are as interesting as the 
text above them. Thus, it is no longer heard that 
‘* American literature has hitherto been deficient in 
good short stories” ; in England, moreover, two 
such short-story writers have since arisen, as Steven- 
son and Kipling, and the three-volume novel is 
dead and gone; in France Maupassant has ‘‘ com- 
pletely revealed his extraordinary gifts,” and now, 
too, we have in translation the best short stories of 
Daudet, Coppée, and Halévy; and from America 
the reproach of piracy has been removed by the 
passage of the international copyright law. In his 
most casual allusion to the Short-story, Mr. Matthews 
capitalizes the first initial, and joins the two words 
with a hyphen. 

In these three hooks Professor Matthews is the 
earnest, well-informed, cock-sure, and entertaining 
talker we have known for lo! these many years. 


Prothero—Byron’s Works. Letters and Jour- 


nals. Vol. V. Edited by R. E. Prothero, 

M.A. Scribner. Imp. $2.00. 
The new revised and enlarged edition of Byron 
makes steady progress, Three volumes of the 
Poems have already appeared, and Vol. V. of the 
Letters and Journals has just come out, covering 
the period from April, 1820, to October 1821, and 
including the latter part of Byron’s residence in the 
Palazzo Guiccioli at Ravenna, and the early part of 
his stay in Pisa. It was an eventful time in the 

t’s career. The Italian Revolution began and 
ailed ; the Countess Guiccioli was separated from 
her husband by Papal decree ; the Gambas were 
exiled from Ravenna, and Byron followed their for- 
tunes. It was alsoa period of extraordinary literary 
activity for Byron, who wrote in that year and a 
half the sth Canto of ‘‘ Don Juan,” ‘‘ Marino 
Faliero,” ‘‘ Sardanapalus,” ‘‘ The Two Foscari,” 
‘* Cain,” ‘‘ Heaven and Earth,” ‘‘ The Vision of 
Judgment,” and ‘‘ The Blues” ; to say nothing of 
his ‘* Letters to John Murray on Bowles’s Strictures 
upon Pope,” and the 183 letters printed in this vol- 
ume, with diaries, etc. Of the letters-68 have not 
been printed before. Of the 968 letters in the five 
volumes, Moore gives only 474 ; and Halleck, whose 
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collection was the fullest previously published, only 
542. The editor’s notes continue to be copious and 
extremely interesting. The illustrations are portraits 
of Byron (two), of the Countess of Blessington, and 
of Shelley, and views of the Palazzo Guiccioli and 
the Palazzo Lanfranchi at Pisa. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Life of Thomas Ellwood, 
Edited by C. G. Crump. Putnam, 


Crump—The 
Quaker. 
$1.75. 

The early history of the Friends is sometimes pic- 

turesque, often romantic. This narrative has a 

peculiar psychological and spiritual bearing. Ell- 

wood was the stuff out of which martyrs are manu- 
factured. At the same time he was matter-of-fact. 

It seems paradoxical, but in fact mystics have often 

proved to be people of affairs. For the early his- 

tory of Quakerism, this is a contribution worth 
preservation. 


Horton—Alfred Tennyson: A Saintly Life. 
By Robert F. Horton, formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Dutton, $2.00, 

It had never occurred to us that Tennyson was a 
saint ; perhaps it never would have occurred to any 
one but the author or publisher of a series of Saintly 
Lives. But the late Laureate was at least as good 
a man as many that have achieved sainthood, or 
had it thrust upon them ; and although Mr. Horton 
admits that there are already so many lives of Ten- 
nyson that his admirers can read a different one 
every week for a year, there is, no doubt, a place— 
that is to say, a public—for a biography written from 
** an ethical, or I may even say, a religious point of 
view.” In ‘‘ Merlin and the Gleam,” the poet ex- 
claims ‘‘Z am Merlin who follow the Gleam.” 
The ‘‘ gleam” is defined by Stopford Brooke as the 
“*ideal light,” and by Mr. Horton as ‘‘ that elusive 
truth or beauty which it is the function of the poet 
to sieze and to express” ; and so, with more or less 
appositeness, he prefixes to each of the nine chapters 
of his biography one of the nine stanzas of the poet’s 
autobiographic record. That he has a keener scent 
for the saintly than for the poetic is shown by his 
lukewarm attitude toward the Wellington ode. 


Shinn—The Biography ofa Baby. By Milli- 
cent Washburn Shinn. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50. 

This is not a more or less humorous work, as the 

title may suggest, but a serious study of the growth 

of a child’s mind and body, from the time it drew 
its first breath till it could walk alittle and nod ‘‘ yes” 
when asked if it wished ‘* to gosee the kitties.” Miss 

Shinn disclaims scientific purpose in making her 

observations, but she has turned them to good scien- 

tific account, and her notes will be of value to biolo- 
gists and psychologists alike. 


Sime—William Herschel and his Work. By 
James Sime, M.A. Scribners, $1.25. 

William Herschel’s was a noble and an heroic life. 
The obscure bandsman became royal astronomer. 
His discoveries made an epoch in the progress 
of Astronomy. His life should be written worthily 
and even reverently. That Mr. Sime has done. 
He has an easy, rapid style and a mastery of all the 
materials, consequently the story of Herschel’s life 
and work is told in a way wholly satisfactory. 
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Stead—Life of Mrs. Booth, the Founder of 
the Salvation Army. By W. T. Stead. 
Revell, $1.25. 

Almost every one knows that Mrs. Booth was 
a woman remarkable for mind as well as heart. 
The coming centuries may rank her among the 
world’s great reformers. An intelligent estimate 
of her personal traits is what we desire. Mr. Stead 
has a facile pen and his book is strong. It may be 
indiscriminating in its laudation. That is all the 
fault we care to find. The woman herself was pure 
in purpose, devoted wholly, but limited in her men- 
tal horizon. 


Stockham—Tolstoi; A Man of Peace. By 
Alice B. Stockham. Stockham, $1.00. 

This is the record of a pious visit to the Prophet of 

the Tula, with side-lights on his contradictory and 

perplexing family life. Havelock Ellis’s paper on 

‘* The New Spirit ” helps to pad the volume toward 

amenable size. 


FICTION 


Boone and Brown—Eastover Courthouse. By 
Henry Burnham Boone and Kenneth Brown. 
Harper, $1.25. 

If every writer in Harper’s new series of American 

novels succeeds as well in doing something new and 

different as have the authors of ‘‘ Eastover Court- 
house,”’ the result will be noteworthy. 

The story depicts contemporary life in Virginia. 
As a study of Southern life and manners, it con- 
firms one’s general impression that the sacred soil of 
Virginia is especially adapted to raising a pleasing, 
if not exactly strenuous, fiction-crop. The tale is 
not put together in the most ship-shape way, and at 
times the texture is too loosely woven ; but at other 
times it is very firm. Certain incidents, notably 
those of the overseer who stole his employer’s corn, 
and the career of the horse, Buckingham, and his 
great race, are as vivid as words can make them. 

But the real distinction of the book, its difference 
from other books, lies in the character and treat- 
ment of the hero, who is such a complication of 
good and bad qualities as nature not infrequently 
coe but novelists almost never. You wonder 

iow you can endure Hugh Carrington at all. He is 

sordid and miserly. He hoards his pennies in a 
safety-deposit box in New York, while his creditors 
in Virginia go unpaid. Debts and duns area part 
of his scheme of living. Yet, while he schemes to 
trick other people of their just dues, he is naively 
astonished that any one can wish to get the better 
of him. He is cruelly indifferent to suffering, and 
brutal in his management of others. Sheer vanity 
moves him to make love to his cousin’s wife and 
wring from her a confession of affection, when he 
has nothing sincere to offer her in return. His 
fundamental reason for not urging her to an elope- 
ment is that it would be financially expensive. 

Probably there has not been such a low-down hero 
since ‘* Wuthering Heights,” and yet, with it all, he 
is so real and human, and so unaccountably a gen- 
tleman in spots, as to make you like him not a little 
in spite of his atrocious shortcomings. 

This is a better kind of realism than the thing 
which usually passes under that name, for the spec- 
tacle of a character at once so repulsive and so lov- 
able reacts upon you as it would do in life, and 
leaves you gentler and more tolerant toward our 
curious humanity which can produce such moral 
hybrids, 
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D’Annunzio—The Flame of Life. 
d’Annunzio. & Co., $1.50. 
D’Annunzio does not lack literary skill in the ex- 
ression of certain morbid moods. His stories have 
something of the interest that attaches to a clinic. 
They are not so much works of art as they are 
human documents,—the confessions of a lost soul : 
a soul so infinitesimally little that it was the easiest 
thing in the world to lose it, and so indescribably 
dirty that the world is the richer for its loss. ‘* The 
Flame of Life” records the author’s liaison with a 
famous woman. Lest he should be reproached for 
betraying her, he pleads that she is past her prime, 
and has had many similar affairs,—a plea only a 
thousandfold worse than the offence. The woman, 
of course, is at his mercy. Having abandoned her, 
he can traduce her. She has not the ear of the 
public ; and she cannot duck him in a horsepond. 
She is, therefore, fair game for a degenerate ro- 
mancer in quest of notoriety and cash. When 
d’Annunzio ends his days in a mad-house, and is 
buried in unconsecrated ground, his writings may 
be forgotten, but the injury done to another than 
himself by this boastful turning inside out of the 
hole where his soul ought to be, will remain un- 
pardoned of gods and men. 


Frothingham— The Turn of the Road. By 
Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 

The theme of Miss Frothingham’s story is that art 
is not enough to satisfy a woman, even though it 
brings success. Winifred Meredith studies singing 
in Europe, only to find that the all-important some- 
thing is lacking in her voice. The outcome of the 
story is apparent from the first chapter, so that the 
plot is not the point of interest. The development 
of character is carefully worked out, and Winifred’s 
awakening through the stone blindness of her lover 
is told with power. The story is much above the 
average. 


By Gabriele 


Hichens— Tongues of Conscience. By Robert 


Hichens. Stokes, $1.50. 
With a firm hand and plenty of licensed fancy, Mr. 
Hichens paints some noteworthy pictures. ‘There 
is a weirdness about them which is artistically re- 
strained, yet for that reason the more powerful. 


Glyn—The Visits of Elizabeth. By Elinor Glyn. 
Lane, $1.50. 
Let no one take up this little book in the hope that 
it was written by the delightful humorist who has 
established a sort of moral copyright in the name 
Elizabeth. It is a clever book in its way, its object 
being to expose the fact—a fact which we seem to 
have heard hinted at before—that idle aristocracics 
are not made up of saints. It is amusing, and 
so are the German Garden books ; but there the 
resemblance ends. The characteristic note of the 
real Elizabeth is one of refinement ; that of the false 
Elizabeth, one of vulgarity. Throughout ‘‘ The 
Visits” an affected naiveté serves as a veil for 
essential indecency. The last readers it will appeal 
to are those that cherish ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden.” The frontispiece, apparently repro- 
ducing a miniature portrait, is piquant and pretty. 
We have heard that it is an early likeness of an 
American woman whose marriage to an English 
peer was an unusually conspicuous social event. She 
— if not correct, is at least wel! found, 
as illustrating a certain disingenuousness character- 
istic of the book as a whole. The author, indeed, 
is as likely to be a man as a woman ; rather likelier. 
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Lee—A Pillar of Salt. By Jennette Lee. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 

Mr. George Smith says that Charlotte Bronté gave 
the impression that she was always engaged in ob- 
serving and analyzing people whom she met. The 
character sketches in Mrs. Lee’s second novel con- 
vey the impression that their author has been like- 
wise engaged, so realistically are the situations 
described. ‘The people in the book are inhabitants 
of a New England mill-town. An employe in a 
silk mill is the hero, his wife the heroine. He is 
an inventor, with the inventor's need for dreaming, 
against which his practical wife rebels, and the 
story of the perfection of his knitting machine is 
the warp of the book. The woof is the picture of 
village life, where every detail assumes the import- 
ance of a momentous event. The story is imagina- 
tive in its exposition of motive, and photographic 
in the picture it presents of a sordid environment. 
The literary sty'e is condensed to the last degree. 


Litchfield—The Moving Finger Writes. By 

Grace Denio Litchfield. Putnam, $1.25. 
The first chapters of this book give the impression 
that the story is to be an example of ‘‘ fine writing,” 
a good example, but of fine writing, nevertheless. 
We are introduced to Agnes Alden, who has been 
educated by her father, a classical scholar, to regard 
Chaucer as a modern poet. But the weariness at- 
tended with flowing but rather flowery descriptions 
soon gives way tointerest in the genuinely amusing 
conversations between Mr. Alden and his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Goodwin, and in the skilfully handled plot, 
which involves the love of the heroine for a married 
man who has inherited insanity. 


Pier—The Sentimentalists. 

wood Pier. Harper, $1.50. 
Those of us that were reading novels in the summer 
of 1899, remember Mr. Pier’s very clever story of 
the Harvard Summer School, which stands out in 
memory against an expansive background of dull 
books. This second novel is equally clever. It is 
rather too long, but it contains the picture of a 
diplomat, Mrs. Kent, that recalls that famous — 
eral in literature, Evan Harrington’s sister: ‘‘ Why 
not be artificial and affected and pretentious ?”’ 


HISTORY 


Gross—The Sources and Literature of Eng- 
lish History from the Earliest Times to 
about 148 By Charles Gross, Ph.D. 
Longmans, $5.00 et. 

Of late years much valuable work on foreign mate- 

rial has been accomplished by American University 

scholars. This volume, compiled by a Harvard 
man, aims to do for English historical bibliography 
what Dahlmann, Waitz, and Monod supplied for 

German and French students. Dr. Gross has gone 

further, inasmuch as his list is enriched by brief 

commentaries on the sources and titles named to 
enable the student to assist himself more speedily. 

The result is an admirable compendium for these 

earlier centuries. 


By Arthur Stan- 


Hommel—The Civilization of the East. (The 
Temple Cyclopedic Primers.) By Dr. Fritz 
Hommel. Macmillan, 40c. 

The name of Fritz Hommel is enough to vouch for 
accuracy and learning in the region of Oriental an- 
tiquity. This primer gives an outline of the an- 
cient history of Babylon, Assyria, Judea, and Egypt 
down to the age of the Persian conquest. The 
book is embellished with maps and pictures, 
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Nelson—History of the Scandinavians, and of 
the Successful Scandinavians in the United 
States. Compiled and edited by O. N. Nel- 
son. Vols. I. and II. (in one). Second re- 
vised edition. Illustrated. O. N. Nelson & 
Co., Minneapolis, $5.00. 

A compilation of the sort to which this work be- 

longs is almost sure to fall short of success. Not 

merely because some of the work will be amateur 
or otherwise incapable, but because of heterogeneity, 
lacunee, and repetitions. The topic is important— 
vastly important—when we consider that this Scandi- 
navian blood to be good for us must be absorbed 
and diffused throughout the veins of the American 


e. 

Mr. Nelson’s own contributions are perhaps the 
most -workmanlike. Too much space is given to 
the descriptions of religious denominations. These 
sections interest only those who belong to the de- 
nomination which is magnified. There is another 
thing—we find it difficult politely to point out— 
that phrase in the title, ‘‘ Successful Scandinavians,” 
—we do not want to bring any charge of vulgarity. 
Dit meliora. We believe it was an oversight. 
Some of the portraits are excellent, all have an in- 
terest. The type is strongly marked. Some day 
the American Scandinavian will be well written 
over; meanwhile this book may perhaps serve as 
Memoirs pour Savoir. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brown—The Book of Saints and Friendly 
Beasts. By Abbie Farwell Brown. _Illus- 
trated by Fanny Y. Cory. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.25. 

A group of old legends retold for the young, the 

originals being expanded or condensed according to 

circumstances. ‘‘Saint Bridget and the King’s 

Wolf” is the opening story ; the tale of Saint Felix 

and the spider is told in verse, and there are also 

ballads of St. Anthracta’s stags, and St. Giles and 
the deer. The idea of the book is a good one, well 
carried out as to text and pictures. 


Conn—The Method of Evolution. 
Conn, Ph.D. Putnam, $2.00. 

With the multitude of books on Evolution this work 
of Prof. Conn’s takes a front rank for outright use- 
fulness. In a former work the author had summar- 
ized the results of science and of the modifications of 
the theory of Evolution. This brings the history of 
the theory of Evolution up to date. Particular and 
detailed attention is given to Weismann’s doctrines 
and their effect upon evolutionary doctrine. Dr. 
Conn has thoroughly digested his subject and con- 
sequently we have from him a clear, distinct, and 
smooth account. No one who desires to keep up 
with the progress of scientific and philosophic 
thought can afford to ignore this work. 


F.—On the Banks of the Seine. 
Longmans, $2.00. 

There are some very interesting chapters on the 

Bonapartes and the family of Louis XVI. in this 

book, which contains some tales too fantastic to 

seem true. 


By H. W. 


By A. M. F. 


Flint—A Garden of Simples. By Martha Bockée 
Flint. Scribners, $1.50. 

There is a great deal of old-garden lore in this vol- 

ume ; a fresh, sweet smell seems to cling about its 
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pages, and the association of Chaucer and Spenser 
and other old writers, with fruits and flowers, adds a 
charm to the chronicle of old- and new-world ‘‘ Sim- 
ples” that the author has so pleasantly set forth. 


Goodenough—The Handy Man Afloat and 
Ashore. By Rev. G. Goodenough, R.N._II- 
lustrated. Small, Maynard & Co., $1.50. 

Mr. Goodenough has been for eighteen years chap- 
lain in the Royal Navy and at the Naval Elospital 
at Greenwich, the Navy’s Cradle. He tells all that 
there is to know about man-o’-war’s men, who can 
make brooms, milk the cow, play at cricket, march, 
fight, run, dance, sing, play the fiddle, smoke a 
pipe, drink a glass of grog (or more! ), and mind 
the baby. He speaks from the point of view of one 
to whom all parts of the ship were home. The 
narration would have been improved by a trifle 
more of the sea-salt of humor. 


Haeckel—The Riddle of the Universe. By 
Ernest Haeckel. Harpers, $1.50. 

It is difficult to deal with this book in a brief no- 
tice. At the same time it does not deserve a long 
review. Professor Haeckel is a materialist ; he calls 
himself a monist. His manipulation of scientific 
phenomena in their relation to religious ideas is 
familiar. He has no new ideas to put forth. His 
position is a trifle out of date. While we hold no 
brief for the Roman Catholic Church, we find his 
abuse of that organization vulgar. Possibly his 
feelings are due to the German Kultura-Kampf. 


Parsons—An American Engineer in China. 
y Wm. Barclay Parsons. Illustrated. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 
The purpose of Mr. Parson’s book is to give a view 
of China from the stand-point of industrial inter- 
ests and commercial development. Other aspects 
of the Chinese question he leaves to others. He 
describes what he has seen, and what he has with 
carefulness ascertained. Consequently he corrects 
some popular opinions and statements about the 
Middle Kingdom. The pictures of the book are 
from photographs taken during his tour, and they 
represent things in the interior of the country. 


Roberts—The Chronicle of a Cornish Garden. 
By Harry Roberts.. Illustrations by F. L. B. 
Griggs. Lane, $1.50. 

From January to September the author entertains 

us in his garden with much garden-lore of poets and 

other writers and a great many ideas and hints for 
garden-lovers, who will find this book pleasant 
reading. 


Wiltse—Folk-Lore Stories and Proverbs, 
Gathered and Paraphrased for Little 
Children. By Sarah E. Wiltse. [Illustrated 
by Edith Brown. Ginn & Co., 60c. 

A pleasant little book for the nursery. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Day—From Mayfiowers to Mistletoe. A year 
with the Flower Folk. By Sara J. Day. 
Putnam, $1.00. 

This pretty little volume celebrates in fanciful verse 

some dozens of garden and roadside flowers, taking 

them up chronologically in the order of their ap- 
pearance as the seasons come and go. 
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Deane— New Rhymes for Old and other 

Verses. By Anthony C. Deane, author of 

‘* Leaves in the Wind.” John Lane, $1.50. 
Herein we may see how Dobson, Kipling, Henley, 
Lang, and other noted poets of the day would have 
written the songs of Mother Goose. All of the 
pieces in the bock are humorous, and most of them 
are parodies, even in the section not devoted to 
nursery rhymes, The author confesses to being a 
curate, but this may be a merry jest. At all events 
he is not of the type of Miss Austen’s Mr. Collins. 
As a fluent and humorous rhymester he is not far 
behind Mr. Owen Seaman. 


Hudson—The Sphinx, and other Poems. By 
William Henry Hudson. San Francisco: El- 
der & Shepard, $1.50. 

These poems show a thoughtful habit of mind. 

More fanciful and poetic than most of them are the 

dedicatory verses. 


Knowles — On Life’s Stairway. By Frederick 

Lawrence Knowles. Page & Co., $1.25. 
‘“‘ Nature; the Artist ” well deserves its place on the 
first page of this collection of Mr. Knowles’s verse, 
and it is typical of the author's muse, though one 
does not find it in the ‘* graceful gracelessness” or 
‘*careless carpentry” he extols in Nature’s handi- 
work. As a rule his carpentry is careful and his 
grace graceful, though it is not to be inferred from 
this that his work is uninspired. 


a 


Malone— Songs of North and South. By 
Walter Malone. J. P. Morton & Co., Louis- 
ville, $1.25. 

This volume of lyrics is largely meditative in matter 
and musical in manner. It is old-fashioned poetry, 
the quality of which is known to our readers, cer- 
tain fairly representative pieces having made their 
first appearance in these columns. The dedication 
toa Southern poet (Madison Cawein) is obviously 
appropriate. 


Townsend—Random Fancies, Sonnets, and 
Translations. By James B. Townsend. 
Cooke & Fry, $1.25. 

Mr. Townsend has here gathered together not only 

the poetical records of his own thoughts and fancies, 

but an even larger number of Heine’s, rendered 
into English rhyme. 


Weeden: Songs of the Old South. Verses 
and drawings by Iloward Weeden. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50. 

Two dozen brief dialect poems, four-and-twenty 

little pictures, the same number of pages containing 

titles from one to five words long, and thirty-five 
pages wholly guiltless of printer’s ink, show how 
easy it is to build a book with scant material. 

Somewhat less than two thousand words have gone 

to the making of this one. 


Randolph — Survivals. By Lewis V. F. Ran- 
dolph. Embellished by Bryson Burroughs. 
Putnam, $1.00. 

‘*Once the discovery by a certain revered Bank 

President of a few harmiess verses lost the writer a 

romotion, and well-nigh cost him his clerkship and 
iving.” His mother saved his poems, but when she 
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died another relative, ‘‘ practical and prudent,” 
sg it burnt them up—all but a few of them. 

o these ‘‘ survivals” have been added certain later 
compositions, making a total of forty for a period 
of literary activity extending over two-score years. 
The author likens himself to ‘‘ an old man witha 
muck-rake, gathering unconsidered trifles.” The 
comparison would have suggested itself to no one 
else. There are several occasional poems in the 
volume, and it is not too much to say that they are 
worthy of the occasions that inspired them,—such 
occasions as ‘‘ A Wedding Anniversary (after sixt 
years),” ‘*‘ The Twelfth Anniversary of the Pa 
Philomathic Society,” ‘‘ The National Sunday- 
School Convention,” and ‘‘ The Opening of a Hall 
Devoted to Music, Oratory, Social Functions, and 
the Drama.” 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Bixby: The Ethics of Evolution; The Crisis 
in Morals Occasioned by the Doctrine of 
Development. By James Thompson Bixby. 
Small, Maynard & Co., $1.25. 

No sooner had Spencer’s Data of Ethics appeared 

then there went up a chorus cry of protest. Wide 

was the opinion that it was illogical—and, indeed, 
without Weismann’s modification Mr. Spencer's 
theory of the development of the moral sense and of 
moral conduct could not be explained. Anthro- 

logy and metaphysics stated their grievances. 

Mr. Bixby nine years ago issued this book under 

the title, 4 Crisis in Morals, which was a misnomer, 

for morals were unmoved. Only ethics felt the 

Spencerian shock. Mr. Bixby criticised justly Mr. 

Spencer’s unfortunate essay. Mr. Bixby is an ideal- 

ist. His doctrine is that the foundation is in that 

‘*Unity of the All which secure the orderliness 

of events.” That shows where Mr. Bixby stands, 

and his ‘‘feet are in a large room.” Apart from 
the controversial parts of this book, it is soundly 
constructive. : 


Methodism—The Illustrated History of Meth- 
odism. By Rev. James W. Lee, D.D., Rev. 
Naphthali Luccoch, D.D., and James Main 
Dixon, M.A. St. Louis and New York: Meth- 
odist Magazine Publishing Co. 

This ponderous tome of 750 pages is intended to sup- 

plement rather than supplant many histories of 

Methodism already in the field. It is the story of 

Methodism as a whole, is written in popular style, 

and is illustrated -with a thousand pictures, differ- 

ing widely in interest and merit, of persons and 
places more or less closely associated with the de- 
velopment of the Wesleyan form of faith and wor- 
ship. The book represents an immense amount of 
work, and is certain to appeal very strongly to 
American disciples of the founder of Methodism. 


Newman—The Church of the Fathers. By 
John Henry Newman, afterwards Cardinal. 
Lane, 

The wave of romanticism which from German 

swept over English minds produced an effect, whi 


$1.25. 


though daily subsiding, still subsists. The love of 
idealizing the past, a taste for monasteries and eccle- 
siastical ceremonies, for Gothic and heraldry, belong 
to this man of influence. Newman's Faith of the 
Fathers came in the wave ; in the Oxford movement, 
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came with Pugin and Pusey, and guorified past 
ages — somewhat at the expense of the present. 
The fallacy of the position was not that past ages 
were not at all splendid, but that the present also is, 
and that the spirit which once laudably made pillar 
saints, no more makes a Stylitis, because he is not 
now needed, but makes, say, a Christian sociologist 
instead, ora Henry James. Yet Newman's Fazth 
of the Fathers sti)] appeals to the idealist who cares 
not to realize—who follows knowledge, like a sink- 
ing star, beyond the utmost bounds of human 
thought, but does not embody it in wireless tele- 
graphy or Roentgen-ray photography. 


The Critic 


Women of the Bible. By Eminent Divines, 
Illustrated. Harpers, $2.00. 

The first thing about this book that strikes you 
is the cover. The cover has the courage of its 
appearance, but we still need to be educated up 
to it. The sketches are fair but the ‘‘ eminent 
divines ” will pardon us if we say that half of these 
biographies have an amused air. Are these sound 
divines poking fun at the legends of good women ? 
Dr. Chadwick starts out with a joke. Does he for 
the moment forget that Eve is dead? As for the 
others, we leave the reader to discover who are 
bright and who are dull. 


Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada, 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned 


or under their personal supervision. 


This record ts intended to show what books other than 


fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK CITY 


New York Mercantile Library. 
PLES, Librarian. 


W. T. PEo- 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Napoleon: the Last Phase. Rosebery. 
$3.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols. , $7.50.) 

Sharps and Flats. Field. (Scribner, 2 vols., $2.50.) 

Last Years of the XIX Century. Latimer. (Mc- 
Clurg, $2.50.) 

Forward Policy and its Results. 
mans, $5.00.) 

Amusements of Old London. 
2 vols., $12.00.) 

Forward Movements of the Last Half-Century. 
Pierson. (Funk & Wagnalls, $1.50.) 

Paris in its Splendour. Ball. (Estes, $5.00.) 

Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 
vols., $6.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Babs the Impossible. Grand. (Harper, $1.50.) 


(Harper, 


Bruce, (Long- 


Boulton. (Nimmo, 


New York Society Library, University Place. 
F. B. BIGELow, Librarian. 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Napoleon: the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Private Life of King Edward VII. (Appleton, 
$1.50.) 


Story of my Life. Hare. (Allen, 3 vols., $12.60.) 
Paul Jones. Buell. (Scribner, 2 vols., $3,00.) 
Memoirs of Baroness Cecile de Courtot. (Holt, 
$2.00.) 
The Love of an Uncrowned Queen. 
(Stone, 2 vols., $7.59.) 
Life of Adbur Rahman. (Scribner, 2 vols., $12.00.) 
Six Royal Ladies of the House of Hanover. Tytler. 
(Unwin, 6s.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Visits of Elizabeth. Glyn. (Lane, $1.50.) 


Wilkins. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. 


PLUMMER, Zidbrarian. 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols. , $5.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scrib- 
ner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Rulers of the South. Crawford. 
vols., $6.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck, Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Herod. Phillips. (Lane, $1.50.) 

New Humanism. Griggs. (Griggs, $1.50.) 

With Christ at Sea. Bullen. (Stokes, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Alice of Old Vincennes, Thompson. 

Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


Allen. 


(Macmillan, 2 


(Bowen- 
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Brooklyn Public Library. Gro. A. ScoviLLe, 
Chief Clerk. 


Napoleon: the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Russia against India. Colquhoun. 
$1.50.) - 

American Fights and Fighters. Brady. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 

Rulers of the South. Crawford. 
vols., $6.00.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. Huxley. 
(Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Individual. Shaler, (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Oliver Cromwell. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Colonial Days and Ways. Smith. (Century, 
$2.00.) 


(Harper, 


(Macmillan, 2 


Howells. 


Most Popular Novel. 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Jersey City Free Public Library. Esruer E. 
Burpick, Librarian. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. 
(Harper, $1.75.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Fables in Slang. Ade. (Stone, $1.00.) 

Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. Dunne. (Russell, $1.25.) 

The Eccentricities of Genius. Pond, (Dilling- 
ham, $2.50.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Napoleon: the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Hypnotism. Quackenbos. (Harper, $1.25.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 


ATLANTA, CGA. 
Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, Librarian. 


(Macmillan, 
Twain. 


Seton-Thompson. 


Eleanor. 


History of our Own Times. McCarthy. (Harper, 
3 vols., $4.25.) 

Mary and Martha Washington. 
per, $2.50.) 

The Makers of Venice. Oliphant. 
$2.50.) 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Gibbon. 
(Harper, 6 vols., $12.00.) 

Divine Comedy. Dante. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $2.50.) 


Lossing. (Har- 


(Macmillan, 
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Natural History. Wood. 
Asiatic Nations. Heren. (Bohn, $1.50.) 
Five Great Monarchies. Rawlinson. 
Mead & Co., 5 vols., $6.25.) 
Charlotte Bronté. Gaskell. (Appleton, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Bridgeport Public Library. 
Librarian. 
L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 
Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 
vols., $6.00.) 
Sharps and Flats. 
$2.50.) 
Napoleon : the Last Phase. Rosebery. 
$3.00.) 
A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
China’s Open Door. Wildman. 
Men of the Merchant Service. 
$1.50.) 
Notes of an Itinerant Policeman. 
Co., $1.25.) 
The Great Boer War. 
& Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Bacheller. (Lathrop, $1.50.) 


(Rutledge, $3.50.) 


(Dodd, 


Eleanor, 


AGNES HILLs, 


Field. (Scribner, 2 vols., 


(Harper, 


Allen, 


(Lothrop, $1.50.) 
Bullen. (Stokes, 


Flynt. (Page & 


Doyle. (McClure, Phillips 


Eben Holden. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Public Library. H. L. Etmenporr, Zidbrarian. 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. 
bleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture. 
enbos, (Harper, $1.25.) 

Stage-coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) ; 

Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. 
per, $1.75.) 

With Both Armies in South Africa. 
ner, $1.50.) 

Napoleon : the Last Phase. Rosebery. 
$3.00.) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. 
Co., $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Seton-Thompson. 
(Macmillan, 


(Dou- 


Quack- 


(Har- 
Davis. (Scrib- 
(Harper, 


(Dodd, Mead & 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co., $1.50.) . 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Public Library. Frep. H. Hitp, Librarian. 

Mark Twain's works. 

Coffin’s Histories. 

Abbot’s Histories. 

White Cross Library. Mulford. 
vols, , $12.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Cheiro, $2.00.) 

The Great Boer War. Doyle. (Morang, $1.50.) 

Napoleon : the Last Phase. Rosebery. (lLlarper, 
$3.00.) 


(Needham, 6 


Seton-T hompson. 


(Macmillan, 


Most Popular Novel. 
Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


(Bowen- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Public Library. Wa. H. Brett, Librarian. 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Chinese Characteristics. Smith. (Revell, $2.00.) 

The Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 
2 vols., $6.00.) 

Stage-coach and Tavern Days. 
lan, $2.50.) 

True Story of Abraham Lincoln. Brooks, (Lothrop, 
$1.25.) 

First Book in American History. 
(American Book Co., 60c.) 

Life of Washington. Scudder. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 40c.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. 


$1.25.) 


Allen. 


Howells. 


Earle. (Macmil- 


Eggleston. 


Trine. (Crowell, 


Most Popular Novel. 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Public Library. Henry M. UTLEY, Librarian, 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Book of Conjuring and Card Tricks. Kunard. 
(Scribner, $1.25.) 


Allen. 


The Critic 


Concentration. Loomis. 

A Solitary Summer. 

The Great Boer War. 
& Co., $1.50.) 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
ley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Memoirs of Countess Potocka. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $3.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


(Loomis & Co., $1.50.) 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Doyle. (McClure, Phillips 


Hudson. (Mc- 


Hux- 


Eben Holden. 


HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Acting Librarian, 


Little Journeys. Hubbard. 
$1.75 each.) 

The Middle Kingdom. 
vols., $9.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Paris as itIs. DeForest. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$1.25.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Etchingham Letters. Pollock and Maitland. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.25.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
How to Enjoy Pictures. 

tional Co., $1.50.) 
Practical Notes on the Cyanide Process. 
(Scientific Pub. Co., $2.50.) 
With Both Armies in South Africa. Davis. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


Bacheller. 


(Putnam, 5 vols., 


Williams. (Scribner, 2 


Howells. 


Seton-Thompson. 


Emery. (Prang Educa- 


Bosqui. 


Eben Holden. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kansas City Public Library. Carriz WEsT- 
LAKE WHITNEY, Librarian. 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. 
Crisis in China. 
$1.00.) 
With Both Armies in South Africa. Davis. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Life Beyond Death. Savage, (Putnam, $1.50.) 

Little Journeys to Homes of Eminent Painters. 
Hubbard. (Putnam, $1.75.) 

From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 


(Russell, $1.50.) 


Smyth and others. (Harper, 
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James Martineau. Jackson. (Little, Brown & Co., 
$3.00.) 

Literary History of America. Wendell. (Scribner, 
$3.00.) 

Books on Music and on Operas. 

Most Popular Novel. 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen-Mer- 

rill Co., $1.50.) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Public Library. Mary Jones, Librarian, 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. 
The Riddle of the Universe. 
$1.50.) 
The Unknown. 


(Russell, $1.50.) 

Haeckel. (Harper, 

Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Poetical Works. Pope. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Tom Sawyer. Clemens. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Mooswa. Fraser. (Scribner, $1.75.) 

Wild Flowers of California. Parsons and Buck. 
(Doxey, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
Clurg, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 


Hudson, (Mc- 


Thompson. (Bowen- 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Minneapolis Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, 
Librarian, 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 
2 vols., $6.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. 

The European Tour. Allen. 
$1.25.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. 
per, $1.50.) 

Friendship. - Block. (Revell, $1.25.) 

The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 


Most Popular Novel, 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen, Mer- 
rill & Co., $1.50.) 


(Armstrong, $3.25.) 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 


(Har- 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercantile Library. E. B, CLARK, Assistant 
Librarian. 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Eleanor. Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 

The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. Page. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 

Richard Yea and Nay. 
$1.50.) 

Stringtown on the Pike. 
& Co., $1.50.) 
When Knighthood Was in Flower. Major. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 
Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 


Most Popular Novel, 


Alice of Old Vincennes. 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


Hewlett. (Macmillan, 


Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead 


Howells, 


Thompson. (Bowen- 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Public Library. ANNIE E. CHAPMAN, 
Librarian, 


Story of the Nineteenth Century. Brooks. 
ford Rhodes, $1.50.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. 
$1.50.) 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and 
Great. Hubbard. (Putnam, $1.75.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Elements of International Law. Davis. (Harper, 
$2.50.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson, (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Great Books as Life Teachers. Hillis. 
$1.50.) 

Stage-coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Macmillan, 
$2.50.) 

L’Aiglon. 


(Brad- 


(Century Co., 


Howells. 


(Revell, 


Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co., $1.50.) 

SAN FRANCISCO 


Public Library. Grorce T. CLARK, Librarian, 
L’Aiglon, Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostand. (Russell, $1.00.) 
Herod, Phillips, (Lane, $1.50.) 
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In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

Spiritual Significance. Whiting. (Little, Brown 
& Co., $1.25.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Great Boer War. Doyle. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. Dunne. (Russell, $1.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Harper, 

$1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 


Most Popular Novel. 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


City Library Association. J.C. Dana, Lidra- 


rian, 


The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Fisherman's Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. Iles. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. 
$1.50.) 


Allen. 


Seton- Thompson. 


Howells. 


Dunne. (Russell, 


Most Popular Novel, 
Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Public Library. Mrs. HELEN J. McCainz, Zi- 
brarian, 


Theodore Parker. Chadwick. 
flin & Co., $2.00.) 

Rulers of the South. 
vols., $6.00.) 

Rough Riders. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Crisis in China, Smyth and others. 
$1.00.) 


(Houghton, Mif- 


Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 


(Harper, 


“Women of the Renaissance. 


The Critic 


With Both Armies. Davis. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Cen. = 
tury Co., $2.50.) 


Oliver Cromwell. Morley. (Century Co., $3.50.) 7 


Most Popular Novel, 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Toronto Public Library. Jas. 


Librarian. 


BAIN, Jr., 


An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. 
$1.50.) 

Irene Petrie, Missionary to Kashmir. 
(Hodden & Stoughton, $1.25.) 

Pages froma Journal. Rutherford. (Unwin, $1.50.) 

The Awaking of the East. Leroy-Beaulieu. (Heine- 
mann, $1.50.) 

Story of Laura Secord and Canadian Reminiscences. 
Currie. (Briggs, $1.50.) 

The Story of My Life. Hare. 

The Great Boer War. Doyle. 

Napoleon: the Last Phase. 
$3.00.) 

Newest England. Lloyd. 


(Morang, 


Wilson. 


(Allen, $7.50.) 
(Morang, $1.50.) 
Rosebery. (Harper, 


(Briggs & Co., $2.50.) 
La Claviére. (Put- 
nam’s, $3.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


In the Palace of the King. 
Clark & Co., $1.25.) 


Crawford. (Copp, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Public Library. Samuet S, Green, Librarian. 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen, 
(Dutton, 2 vols., $7.50.) ; 

Stage-coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

Ben Hur. Wallace. (Harper, $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Theodore Parker. Chadwick. (Houghton, Miffin 
& Co., $2.00.) 


* Most Popular Novel. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. Bowen-Mer- 


rill Co. , $1.50.) 








